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The sun strong on the face... and the smooth breeze on the shoulders, 
The cool softness of the sea... and the sharp, dry heat of the sand. 
The scented blandness of gin... and the wry tang of tonic. And for 
perfection one thing more— 
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SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 14, 1948. 





A NOVEL METHOD OF BRINGING SUCCOUR TO A LIGHTHOUSE IN STORMY WEATHER: SACKS CONTAINING 
FOOD BEING LOWERED ON A STEEL-WIRE CABLE FROM A HELICOPTER TO THE WOLF ROCK KEEPERS. 


The supplying of food by air on February 7 to the keepers of the 135-ft.-high 
Wolf Rock lighthouse, eight miles from Land's End, is a new and romantic 
episode in the history of man's mastery of the air. The three men had been 
isolated for twenty-six days and their plight was causing grave anxiety as they 
had been reduced to iron rations, and these, according to shore calculations, 
would have been exhausted by February 6. The wild and stormy weather and 
mountainous seas had frustrated all attempts to take supplies by sea to the 


lighthouse. On Saturday, February 7, a helicopter, which had been waiting for 
three days for suitable flying weather, successfully brought succour to Wolf Rock. 
Piloted by Captain A. Bristow, it hovered less than 10 ft. above the lantern of 
the lighthouse in a 40-miles-an-hour gale, while 200 Ibs. of food and supplies in 
watertight sacks (indicated by an arrow) was lowered by wire cable, grasped and 
pulled in by the men on the gallery, as indicated in our remarkable photograph, 
taken from another aircraft. The operation took less than three minutes. 
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T is difficult for a detached observer of human 
affairs to escape the conclusion that most of those 
who rule the world are a little mad. They seem to be 
animated by such extraordinary and, judging by 
results, such disastrous notions. They do not want 
human beings to be reasonably free to live their own 
lives in the ways best suited to their own individual 
natures. They do not always even want men to con- 
form to the inevitable if sometimes harsh organic 
dictates of the universe they inhabit and which prompt 
them to till their own plot of earth fruitfully in order 
to live. They want-them instead to conform to some 
notion of society, ideological or 
mechanical, that they themselves 
have conceived—or someone else has 
conceived for them—and to subject 
them to every kind of constraint, 
frustration, threat and punishment 
until they conform. Communists and 
Socialists, Capitalists and Fascists, 
Imperialists and Bureaucrats, they 
are all in this tendency like to one 
another, though some of them, one 
must admit, are nothing like so fero- 
ciously cruel and ruthless in their 
treatment of their helpless fellow- 
beings as others, perhaps—a cynic 
might observe—because they are less 
confident ot their recipes for forcing 
man into a mould alien to his nature, 
But none of them seem to consider 
the real needs of man or do to others 
as they would be done by. To them 
men are so many necessary units for 
the achievement of their own ends: 
to be ordered about, to be numbered 
and allotted to different tasks, to 
work in their factories, to buy their 
goods, to serve in their armies, to 
advance in every conceivable way 
and at whatever sacrifice, their glori- 
ous, orthodox or profitable objects. 
It never occurs to them to ask what 
man’s Maker meant him to be and to 
try to allow him to become it. Not 
more than once in every century or so 
does a statesman arise like Abraham 
Lincoln who does this. And when 
he does one can be sure that some 
lunatic will murder him. The insane 
hate sanity. 

It is easy for us in peaceful 
England to point out the vile cruelties 
that Nazis and Fascists and Com- 
munists have inflicted in the name of 
their creeds on the rank and file of 
mankind who, being concerned with 
the daily business of living, have no 
political creed at all. We know, or 
think we know, all about the marching 
armies, the blitzes, the concentration 
camps, the labour reserves, the liqui- 
dations, the conscriptions in the 
countries governed by these zealots 
or attacked by them. But what 
about our own society ? Can we, if 
we have the frankness to examine it 
dispassionately, feel very happy about 
it? How many men in democratic 
England are to-day leading lives that 
afford them the reasonable satisfaction 
of those elementary needs which all 
human beings seem to feel: for fresh 
air, fresh food, freedom in movement, 
joy in creation, love, beauty, liberty ? 
How many are living shut up in the 
narrow, dirty, ugly streets of enorm- 
ous towns, built without a thought of man’s dignity 
or nature, or are working at mechanical tasks in 
which no man can take pleasure or pride,-or are 
eating processed, stale and desiccated foods that 
poison their stomachs, rot their teeth and sap their 
vitality, or are compelled to go through a hundred 
senseless, dragooning processes at the behest of 
others—clocking-in at factories, filling up forms, 
drudging year in, year out, in hideous, stuffy offices 
or factories—when they might be supporting them- 
selves, responding to the natural processes of nature 
and satisfying their own needs amid natural and 
beautiful surroundings in the satisfying tasks of the 
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A GREAT AND POPULAR ENGLISHMAN : 


achieved one of his greatest successes. 
office in the second Bald 





By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


husbandman and craftsman ? Let anyone who 
questions my own sanity in asking this disturbing 
question stand any day outside the entrance to a great 
modern factory at clocking-in time and clocking-out 
time or travel in the London tube between eight and 
nine in the morning and between five and seven at 
night. Whatever satisfaction he may have in our 
society in a comparative world will tend to evaporate 
as he questions the reason. for habitually subjecting so 
large a portion of mankind to processes so destructive 
of their health and happiness. Is there no other way 
in which they could contrive to live? The wild animals 





. Educated at Wellington, he was commissioned. in the Grenadier Guards in 1885. From 1889-91 
C. to his father, then Governor-General of Canada. 
from 1895-1900, when 


he became Financial Secretary to the War 


scheme 
War. Ambassador to France, from 


win Government. 


in the Zoo are not the only creatures created by God 
whom the rulers of the earth have put into cages. 
What is wanted in this country, and even more in 
the other parts of the world, where, for the most part, 
the real needs of man are even less studied than in 
this country, is a political philosophy that recognises 
that the sole object of politics is to enable and facilitate 
the fullest possible development and self-realisation of 
every man and woman. The inspiration for such a 
political philosophy already exists in the Christian 
religion, but unfortunately Christianity is at once so 
familiar to us and so little understood or followed 
by us, that everyone takes it for granted and pays 





THE LATE LORD DERBY, WHOSE DEATH ON FEBRUARY 4 
AT THE AGE OF EIGHTY-TWO IS MOURNED THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY. 


He was one of the Lords of the Treasu 

, and in 1903 Postmaster-General. 
In 1908, at the age of forty-three, he succeeded his "lather as the seventeenth Earl of Derby, and from then 
onwards he devoted himself more than ever to his duties in Lancashire. During World War |. he accepted, 
in 1915, the new post of Director of iy omy © and grees the historic Derby 


of voluntary “ 
From 1916-18 he was Secretary of State 9 


18-20, Lord Derby 
After being aan for War once more, from 1922-24, he refused 
Lord Derby's name was closely connected with the world of sport ; 
he was the foremost owner and breeder of racehorses of his time, and his devotion to the Turf never waned. 


Lord Derby’s horses won over 1000 races, including the Derby (three times). He had been a member of the 
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lip service to it only. Yet what distinguishes 
Christianity from every political and economic creed 
governing the modern world is that it regards individual 
man, not as an abstraction or an unimportant unit 
in the pursuit of an aggregate or mass ideal, but as 
the end of all terrestrial endeavour. The goal of the 
Christian missionary is to evoke the noblest and 
finest in every individual soul. The object of Christian 
society is to provide whatever —political, social and 
economic framework will make it most possible 
for the individual man to become his full and 
divinely-inspired self. 

To do them justice, most modern 
political creeds have started as pro- 
tests against the outrage by earlier 
creeds, and by the devotees of power 
who have applied them, on the nature 
and needs of man. Socialism, for 
instance, began as a noble and gener- 
ous protest against the heartless in- 
humanity of laissez-faire capitalism. 
To-day it is threatening to become, 
even, perhaps, in this kindly and 
sensible country, as harsh and stupid 
a strait-jacket to the mind, body and 
spirit of man as pedant has ever 
devised or tyrant imposed. It is 
doing so because its priests and leaders 
have forgotten the victim they and 
their forerunners set out so chival- 
rously to liberate and are obsessed 
instead by the new ideological pattern 
to which they want him to conform. 
“‘ Why,” asked the small boy in the 
story, of his worthy bourgeois father, 
when the latter showed him the barri- 
cade which he had helped so valiantly 
to overthrow in one of the many 


Parisian revolutions of the early 
nineteenth century, “why have 
you re-erected it, Papa, further 


down the road?” 

With all its faults—and, being 
human, it had many—I believe that 
this country, so long as its people 
remained Christian, came nearer to 
evolving a society based on the real 
needs and nature of the individual 
man than any other country has yet 
come. It might still continue to do 
so, and come far nearer than it has 
done to that sensible and worth-while 
goal if it would return, while there 
is still time, to the source of its 
original inspiration. The Christian 
Churches may have suffered at times 
from corruption, some of their priests 
and leaders may have been hypocritical 
and unworthy of their charge, their 
morality may have been more hon- 
oured in the breach than in observance. 
But the Christian message remains 
what it has always been—a residuum 
of human wisdom which, if put into 
practice, is capable of solving all the 
political and economic troubles of the 
world. It is so because its Founder 
comprehended human nature in all 
its complexity and, seeing clearly the 
elementary truths that govern it, laid 
down for the individual man, whether 
ruler or subject, a code of conduct 
towards others which if universally 
observed, would create a human 
Utopia and, to whatever degree par- 
tially observed, would contribute to- 
wards one. One has only to compare 
it in this respect—both in its ultimate objects and in 
the means of obtaining them—with the totalitarian 
creeds which have recently been so much followed on 
earth to realise. the immeasurable political superiority 
of Christianity. It is based both on human needs and 
human nature. It demands of the individual—and not 
least so of the statesman and ruler—humility, because 
man is a fool and liable, constantly liable, to error. 
It demands of him love and long-suffering to others— 
all others—because anger, hatred and intolerance, 
whoever they may be practised against, defeat the 
great object of Christianity, which is the growth and 
practise of love in the soul of every man. 
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SHOWING THE NATURAL HARBOUR 
IN THE CRATER OF THE EXTINCT 
VOLCANO WHICH NOW FORMS 
DECEPTION ISLAND-—BRITISH TER- 
RITORY CLAIMED BY ARGENTINA. 


OTH Argentina and 
Chile are now press- 

ing their claims to the 
Antarctic islands and 
territories which lie 
nearest to South America 
and are refusing to 
recognise the British title 
to the area. The text of 
correspondence between 
London and Buenos 
Aires was published re- 
cently and shows that 
a British invitation to 
submit the conflicting 
claims to the Inter- 
national Court at The 
Hague has been refused. 
On December 23 the 
British Ambassador at 
Buenos Aires protested 
against the setting-up of 
an Argentine post on 
Deception Island, in the 
South Shetlands group. 
On January 28 the 
Argentine Foreign Minis- 
ter stated, *‘ The Falk- 
land Islands are Argen- 
tine. The Argentine 
sector of the Antarctic 
belongs to the Repub- 
lic... .’" On February 4 
the British sloop H.M.S. 
Snipe arrived at Decep- 
[Continued below, on right. 


(RIGHT.) NOW A BRITISH BASE 

AND METEOROLOGICAL STATION : 

A VIEW OF THE FORMER WHALING 

STATION IN WHALERS’ BAY, DECEP- 
TION ISLAND. 


Continued.) 

tion Island with the 
Governor of the Falkland 
Islands, Sir Miles Clif- 
ford, aboard, and that 
evening officers of the 
Argentine ship Seaver 
and the occupants of an 
Argentine hut which had 
been set up opposite the 
British base in Whalers’ 
Bay were invited to 
supper and a film show 
in Snipe. On February 6 
it was announced that 
the Argentine Navy is to 
carry out manceuvres on 
a big scale in the 

Antarctic zone. 


(Lerr.) THE SLOOF whicn 
ARRIVED AT DECEPTION 15- 
LAND ON FEBRUARY 4: H.M.S, 
Snipe, 4 WARSHIP ARMED 
WITH SIX 4-IN. GUNS, 


ARGENTINE CLAIMS ON BRITISH ANTARCTIC POSSESSIONS: DECEPTION ISLAND, IN THE SOUTH SHETLANDS GROUP. 
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The 


Lord 


Lord 
the preliminaries to the prologue to a preparatory 
of 


saying that his party was ready to 
So closed what 


hastened to accept this offer, 
into comprehensive negotiations on this basis. 


time for the due performance of their functions by that Chamber.” 
Samuel has described as “ 


Salisbury 
enter 


Parliament Bill, 
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of Lords over 


in the House 


threatened deadlock 
when Lord Addison announced 


the Government's willingness to enter into 


an all-party conference on 


able 


the 
DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, CAPTAIN BRYAN DE 


to 


thanks 


and 


conference, 


reasonable 


House of Lords 


the 
“ensuring a 


reform of 


and limited to 


for 
‘‘ without prejudice to either side, 


discussions 


Lerd Salisbury and 


leadership 
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Lord Addison's right and 
Further back can be seen the Archbishop 


is on 
of York, and among the Privy Councillors around the steps of the throne 
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ALL-PARTY CONFERENCE. 
who is flanked by Lord Woolton and Lord Swinton, with 


AN 
Lord Hall 


1948—THI 


Fes. 14, 
Herbert Morrison, an interested spectator, is prominent on the left. 


Lord Simon on the latter's left. 
Lord Nathan on the latter's left. 
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this occasion and has 


depicted the crowded scene, with peers sitting even in the gangways and on 


ACCEPTING THE 


Lord Addison on either side, what threatened to be a constitutional crisis has been 
Lord Addison (left) is leaning forward to listen 


Lords as their Chamber) on 


WHO WAS PRESENT ON THE OCCASION. 
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averted. Our Special Artist was present in the King’s Robing Room (which 


PACKED CHAMBER, 
at present serves the 
the edge of the Woolsack. 


CrRINEAU, 
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|| BRITISH PREPARATIONS TO END THE 
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WAR STORES WHICH HAVE NOW BEEN DESTROYED IN PREPARATION FOR THE BRITISH 
EVACUATION OF PALESTINE: A DUMP OF CORDITE AND ARTILLERY SHELLS AT LATRUN. 
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COWERING CIVILIANS, INCLUDING A CHILD, PROTECTED BY BRITISH POLICE, WHO 
ARE LYING IN WAIT FOR SNIPERS; AN EVERYDAY INCIDENT IN JERUSALEM. 
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AFTER THE EXPLOSION ON FEB- 

RUARY I WHICH GUTTED THE 

OFFICES OF THE PALESTINE POST, 

AND A PAPER STORE OPPOSITE 
IN JERUSALEM. 
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A PILLAR OF FLAME SIGNALLING THE DESTRUCTION OF THE 
AMMUNITION DUMP OF CORDITE AND ARTILLERY SHELLS 
AT LATRUN: THE EXPLOSION ON FEBRUARY 2, 


4 4 


ILLUSTRATING THE MILITARY INSTRUCTION WHICH JEWS UNDERGO: A TEAM RELOADING 
STEN-GUN MAGAZINES FOR RECRUITS ON A _ FIRING-RANGE. 


HE Palestine Commission in its first report to the Security Council quoted Sir 

Alexander Cadogan's review. He said that “ since the Assembly voted the [partition] 

plan the gituation had deteriorated rapidly," violent conflict between the two communities 

had been intensified, and that there was a general insecurity. The ultimate date for 

— . e . . Peaenaninsisosnnnaieiuinanin mesennernsrnnnnaninin terminating the mandate is May 15, and British preparations for evacuation continue. 
JEWISH YOUTH IN TRAINING: THE JEWISH AGENCY AND HAGANAH HAVE ANNOUNCED Our photographs illustrate the terror which overshadows existence in the whole land. 
THAT IT IS PROPOSED TO CALL UP 20,000 MORE RECRUITS BY MARCH I. On February 5 Jews manning a road-block in the centre of Jerusalem actually attempted 
to search the car of General Sir Alan Cunningham, the High Commissioner, but police 
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AND ARSON IN UNHAPPY §PALESTINE; 
TWENTY-FIVE-YEAR-OLD MANDATE. 
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HAGANAH MEN AND GIRLS IN ACTION AT A TRONG-POINT ON THE OUTSKIRTS 
’ OF TEL-AVIV: IT COMMANDS A BRIDGE LEADING TO A FORTIFIED ARAB SETTLEMENT. 
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THE REMAINS OF A HOUSE ON THE JAFFA-TEL AVIV BORDER: 
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ANUALRRNALL ALY 


AS A JEWISH SNIPING-POST, IT WAS CLEARED AND DESTROYED BY ARMY SAPPERS. 
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THE REMAINS OF THE LORRY FROM 


WHICH A BOMB WAS THROWN IN 
HASSOLEL STREET ON FEBRUARY I, 


DESTROYING THE OFFICES OF THE 


PALESTINE POST. 
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UNDISTURBED BY THE STRIFE AND TERROR: A CAMEL, CONTEMPTUOUS OF BRITON, JEW 
AND ARAB ALIKE, KNEELS WHILE A BRITISH SOLDIER SEARCHES ITS LOAD FOR ARMS. 


armoured vehicles drew up and escorted it away without a search. Late on February 1, 
a lorry loaded with explosive drove up narrow Hassolel Street, near Zion Square, 
Jerusalem, and a bomb was thrown into the ground-floor printing-press of the Jewish- 
owned English language paper, the Palestine Post. A conflagration followed. Some 
fifty people were in the building, and many were injured, but none, it is believed, were 
killed. This was the second explosion that day in the city. Serious training of Jewish 
recruits for Haganah continues. Sir Alan Cunningham's investiture at Government 
House on January 26 was attended by British, Arabs and Jews. 


A CEREMONY LIKELY TO BE THE LAST 
ALAN CUNNINGHAM HOLDING AN 


WHO HAD HER FACE AND 
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OF ITS KIND IN PALESTINE: GENERAL 


INVESTITURE AT 


GOVERNMENT HOUSE. 


FORMERLY USED 


A VICTIM OF AN OUTRAGE ON FEBRUARY I: A WOMAN, 
LEGS CUT IN THE EXPLOSION, 
RECEIVING ASSISTANCE FROM A_ BRITISH POLICEMAN. 
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HEN I was 

young I was 
informed that the 
word “ paper ” 
came from the 
word “ papyrus,” 
and that the an- 
“ cient Egyptians, 
fue AUTHOR OF THE BOOK PAPER- ° Py 
MAKING,” REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE: with their rolls 


MR. DARD HUNTER, and scrolls of 
Mr. Hunter is the outstanding authority laminated reed 
on paper and paper-making in the world ; 
to-day. Representing the sixth successive were the inven- 
ewomration ot 8 femly bem 2td tors of paper. 
search of tools, appliances and equipment My information 
wed by pener-naeer, iad Seeaaescl was wrong. The 
established in the Massachusetts Institute of derivation of 
Technology, where it forms the Dard Hunter the word 
Museum. ae re 
paper’ was 
correct, but papyrus wasn’t paper, and paper, as we 
know it, was invented by the Chinese. The Egyptians 
might have passed by Noah Webster’s definition of 
paper as ‘‘a substance made in the form of thin 
sheets or leaves from rags, straw, bark, wood, or 
other fibrous material, for various uses.’’ But they 
didn't ‘‘ macerate”’ their fibre. ‘‘ To be classed as 
true paper the thin sheets must be made from fibre 
that has been macerated (the nearest English word 
may be ‘ mashed ’) until each individual filament is 
a separate unit; the fibres intermixed with water, 
and by the use of a sieve-like screen, the fibres lifted 
from the water in the form of a thin stratum, the 
water draining through the small openings of the 
screen, leaving a sheet of matted fibre upon 
the screen’s surface. This thin layer of intertwined 
fibre is paper.” 

Like gunpowder (which they chose to use for fire- 
works rather than for killing) and printing, paper 
was invented by the Chinese. Before paper was 
thought of, less pliable materials, such as cloth, 
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PAPER-MAKING IN CHINA: THE VATMAN IS IN THE ACT OF DIPPING 

THE MOULD INTO THE VAT, WHICH 18 FILLED WITH MACERATED 

BAMBOO FIBRE-—-FROM AN ORIGINAL DRAWING OF THE YEAR 
1800 IN THE VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM, 


were used for the permanent recording of thoughts. 
In 250 B.c. a Chinese savant called Méng T’ien 
invented the camel’s-hair brush, which enabled more 
rapid writing, and that “ brought forth the exigency 
{the words are Mr. Hunter’s, not mine! for a writing 
substance that was cheaper and more practical than 
woven textile."" The hour produced the man. “ It 
was this urgent need for a totally new writing surface 
that inspired the Chinese eunuch, Ts’ai Lun, A.D. 105, 
to proclaim his marvellous invention of true paper— 
a thin; felted material formed on flat, porous moulds 
from macerated vegetable fibre. With the advent of 
paper the art of calligraphy as originally conceived 
by Ts’ang Chieh in 2700 B.c, had its real impetus, 
and the brush-written manner of recording history 
and setting down accounts upon paper was destined to 
supersede all other methods,.”" The first printing on 
paper took place in 770 A.D., in Japan, as it 
happened—but the Japanese have always been 
good at derivation, 

For a good many centuries Europe carried on 
with parchment and vellum, made from the skins of 
animals. Paper-making was introduced into Spain 
about the year 1150; and, so far as is known, the 
first paper mill in England was set up by John 
Tate (who printed for Wynkyn de Worde) at 
Hertford, towards the end of the fifteenth century. 
late used a watermark of an eight-pointed star 
within two circles. 
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“4 PAPER- MAKING’ *% By DARD HUNTER.* 
An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


Mr, Hunter gives us a footnote about Tate: “‘ John 
Tate was a mercer in London, the son of John Tate, 
who was Lord Mayor in 1473. Tate the younger died 
in 1507, and his will contains several references to 
the paper mill. In the first place he bequeathed to 
Thomas Bolls of Hertford ‘‘as moche whit paper as 
shal extende to the summe of xxvis. viijd . . . owte 
of my paper mill at Hertford.’” Then he directed his 
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METHOD OF MACERATION HAD 
BEEN INVENTED BY THE 
ARABS... THE HAND-BEATING 
OF THE BARK FOR PAPER- 
MAKING WAS EMPLOYED IN 
CHINA AND JAPAN”: THE 
BEATING OF BARK AS DE- 
PICTED BY HOKUSAI (1760- 
1849), THE RENOWNED JAPAN- 
ESE WOOD-BLOCK ARTIST. 


executors to dispose 
of the paper mill, 
“with all the goods, 
woods, pastures, 
medes, with all the 
commodities concern- 
ing said myll to the 
moost advantage.” 
Finally, in leaving to 
his eldest son, Robert, 
all the lands in 





THE ACTUAL WIRES OF A WATERMARK LACED TO THE “ LAID “ SURFACE OF A MOULD. 
THE WIRES IN THE FORM OF DESIONS CAUSE INDENTATIONS IN THE PAPER. 


Craft.” By Dard Hunter, Iustrated, (Pleiades Books; 5 guineas.) Reproductions from “Paper- Making "’ ; by Courtesy of the Publishers, Pleiades Books Lid. 


Hertfordshire and Essex, the paper mill was excluded. 
‘““My paper myll with the appurtenaunces to be 
always excepted and’ to be sold.’’ The John 
Tate paper mill was evidently short-lived, as there is 
no evidence of its existence before 1494 or after 1498. 
The paper fabricated in the Tate mill was remarkably 
fine, as is attested by Thomas Dibdin, who has the 
following to say in his Bibliotheca Spenceriana : ‘‘ The 
paper, press-work, and embellishmentsof the Bartholo- 
meus are perhaps unrivalled by the efforts of any 
other artist in our country within the period.” 

I quote that, not so much for its intrinsic 
interest (and I freely admit that, although I knew 
of the achievements of Maurice Tate, those of 
John Tate were never known to me before now), but 
to indicate the range and detail of Mr. Hunter’s 
book. Itis more like an Encyclopedia than an 
ordinary history : it is so full of miscellaneous facts 
that if one tries to read it through consecutively one 
becomes dazzled and bewildered, the call on one’s 
mental digestion being too great. Machines, pulp, 
water, processes, punches, matrices are volleyed at 
one: and, just as one is settling down, one is 
charged at with a headline like ‘‘ Physicians 
Prescriptions by the Ton,” and told that ‘“ The 
earliest case of attempting to counterfeit physicians’ 
prescription certificates on a gigantic scale occurred in 
November 1921, when two men called at the office of 
a paper mill in Massachusetts and negotiated with 
the sales manager for one ton of sixteen-pound bond 
paper at thirty-six cents per pound. The paper was 
to be watermarked ‘ Vancouver British Columbia 
Dom. of Canada Prohibition Internal Revenue 
Prohibition ’ (Figure 255). The paper company, in 
all innocence, had a dandy-roll constructed with the 
watermarked letters as desired and the paper was 
manufactured. When completed, the cases of paper 





KASHMIRIS COVERING THEIR PAPER WITH A THIN COATING OF 

RICE OR WHEAT PASTE, WHICH ACTS AS A SIZE, RENDERING THE 

PAPER IMPERVIOUS TO INK. IN EUROPEAN PAPER-MAKING THE 
SIZE WAS RENDERED FROM THE.HIDES OF ANIMALS. 


were shipped to the address given by the forgers: 
150 Broadway, New York City. Later it was 
removed to a warehouse located at 265 West 117th 
Street, where the paper was deposited as household 
goods. On April 5, 1922, the cases of paper were 
moved to 232 Dumont Avenue, Brooklyn, and 
placed in a cellar under the pretext tliat the six 
cases contained sewing-machines.’’ The whole 
story is too long for me to transcribe: it would 
take a Hercule Poirot to unravel it. 

Somebody once wrote: “‘ Printing was born 
perfect, and has degenerated ever since.’’ The same, 
I fear, might be said about paper-making. Time was 
when all paper was “‘ hand-made” out of rags: it is 
now machine-made out of wood-pulp, less durable, 
less good to the eye. It is also, even in its basest 
form, almost unobtainable. What there is of it 
seems mostly to be used by the Government for 
Forms in Triplicate. I, as a mere author, whose 
living depends on the paper-supply, am constantly 
told that my works (for what they are worth) cannot 
be restored to circulation until there is more avail- 
able paper. Yet I get bombarded with great slabs 
of P.A.Y.E. forms, which I cannot understand, 
demanding returns about the wages of employed 
persons whom I do not employ. Can it be wondered 
at that I write with a certain lack of enthusiasm 
about a history of this particular commodity ? ‘“ Fan 
Yeh, the first scholar to record the invention of paper- 
making by Ts’ai Lun, died a.p. 445." Well, in one 
way, I salute the memory of Fan Yeh ; but in another, 
in the contemporary slang, I couldn’t care less. 
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MIGRANTS ALIVE SO THAT 
IDENTIFI- 


USED TO CATCH PASSING 
THEY MAY BE RINGED FOR SUBSEQUENT 
CATION: THE “ HELIGOLAND” TRAP. 


BOUGHT TO ASSIST CROFTERS 
AND FOR BIRD WATCHING 
FAR ROMANTIC FAIR ISLE, 
WHERE RARE MIGRANTS 
ARE TRAPPED AND RINGED. 
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SHOWING THE ENTRANCE: ANOTHER VIEW OF THE 
BIRD TRAP ON FAIR ISLE, SIMILAR IN CONSTRUCTION 
TO THAT FORMERLY .USED ON HELIGOLAND. 


T was recently announced that Mr. George Waterston, 
the Edinburgh ornithologist, had purchased Fair 

Isle (3$ miles N. to S., 1} miles E. to W.) between 
Orkney and Shetland. Fair Isle, which was under 
Norse rule until 1460, has been a ‘‘ look-out" post to 
signal enemy approach since Viking times. With Foulda, 
it is the most isolated inhabited island in Great Britain, 
and is famous for its woollen garments, hand-knitted 
in intricate and distinctive patterns. But it has other 
claims to notice. To quote from an article by Mr. Water- 


ston, published in the Scottish Geographical Magazine, 
[Continued below’. 


AN INTERIOR VIEW OF THE 


‘“ HELIGOLAND ""-TYPE TRAP FOR MIGRATORY BIRDS TRAVELLING UP AND DOWN 


THE EAST COAST OF BRITAIN WHO USE 


WITH SEAS BREAKING ON THE ROCKS: A STORMY DAY AT SOUTH LIGHT, ONE OF THE 
TWO FAIR ISLE LIGHTHOUSES MAINTAINED BY THE NORTHERN LIGHTHOUSE COMMISSIONERS. 


THE WILD CLIFF SCENERY ON THE NORTH 


LOOKING FROM EAST TO WEST ON FAIR ISLE: 
THE FINEST IN BRITAIN. 


AND WEST SIDES IS AMONG 
Continued.) 
“It is, however, as a bird-migration station that Fair Isle has become so well known. 
Standing as it does in such an isolated position, it acts as a * stepping-stone" for 
migratory birds travelling up and down the east coast of Britain. Here one can 
get an opportunity of seeing some rarer passage migrants, such as scarlet grosbeaks, 
ortolan and Lapland buntings, many rare members of the warbler family, and the 
beautiful bluethroat. Fair Isle was first brought to the notice of ornithologists by 
the late Dr. W. Eagle Clarke, who started his investigations in 1905. Research work 
was subsequently carried on by the late Duchess of Bedford, the late Surgeon 


THE ISLE AS A ‘‘ STEPPING-STONE.” 


A VIEW SHOWING PART OF THE AGRICULTURAL AREA, WITH 


CROFTERS’ STONE HOUSES. 


FAIR ISLE: 
SHETLAND SHEEP GRAZING, AND 


THE HAA, 


IN SPITE OF MANY CHANGES IN THE LIFE ON FAIR ISLE, HEAVY OXEN ARE STILL 
USED FOR CARTING AND PLOUGHING BY THE CROFTERS THERE. 


Rear-Admiral J. H. Stenhouse, and many others. To-day, the island is recognised as 
being second only to Heligoland as a bird observatory. Two hundred and ninety 
different species and sub-species have been recorded to date on this small, treeless 
island, and many of them have been recorded in no other part of the British Isles. 
A Bird Observatory has now been established with a trapping and ringing station.” 
Before the erection of the lighthouses in 1892 many ships were wrecked on Fair Isle, 
including El Gran Grifon, of the Spanish Armada. Mr. Waterston has bought the island 
mainly as a bird observatory, but also to assist to improve conditions for crofters 
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ESTERDAY I read Lord Chatfield’s 
book, “It Might Happen Again,” 
published towards the end of last year. His 
comments on the years between the two 
great wars can be linked in a startling way 
with figures recently published in The 
Navy, the magazine of the Navy League. 
Taken together with other information and 
arguments which have been advanced to me, 
they have aroused fresh reflections upon the 
state of our defences two-and-a-half years after the end of 
the war. The main themes of Lord Chatfield’s account of 
his service at the Admiralty as Controller of the Navy and 
as First Sea Lord are that the system of control—especially 
financial—was vicious, that defence should be the first 
charge on income, and that neither politicians, Press, nor 
people ever fully understand the problems of naval material. 
I suppose the first man who treated the building programme 


of warships scientifically, looking ten years or more ahead, * 


was our old foe, Grand Admiral von Tirpitz. He saw that 
it was necessary to regulate the flow of work to the ship- 
yards very carefully and the fallacy of the belief that 
building could be accelerated at will. If yards are left idle, 
skilled workers will leave them, and not even a totalitarian 
State can counter this economic tendency. Then, when 
emergency arrives and the politician orders work at full 
speed, he finds that firms cannot everi spend the money 
which he now enthusiastically votes and pours into their 
laps. Then he declares that naval officers are fools and 
probably dismisses a number of them. This applies to all 
armaments, but most of all to capital ships. 

The news which, as I have said, goes with these con- 
siderations is the statement of the present operational 
strength of our fleets given in The Navy. Under 
considerable pressure, the Government has informed the 
public that the fleet in home waters consists of one cruiser 
and four destroyers—that is, the operational strength, not 
including battleships or other vessels temporarily laid up. 
The Government 
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are increased when they assume the unprecedented powers 
of which governments such as our own are now possessed. 
If, for the sake of popularity, or even for that of economic 
and social advantages, they permit national defence to be 
hamstringed, they risk the prospect of security, and with 
it all those other things which they have put in its place. 
To-day I do not doubt that the Air Ministry considers 
that it is being starved, to the danger of defence. We know, 
however, from Ministerial statements, that it is being 
accorded first priority. The basis of this policy is that 
air forces are the first line of defence. As matters stand, it 
is they which constitute the first threat to an aggressor ; 
it is they which he must first meet and they which will 
launch the first counter-offensive against him. This 
argument is sound, though it should not be carried further 
than it will legitimately stretch. It ought not to involve 
undue neglect of the other Services because, whatever the 
striking power of air forces at the outset, it cannot be 
maintained unless its bases are secure and it can be assured 
of its supplies, in the majority of cases by seas And even 
if we assume that it might in our case depend mainly on 
bases outside the United Kingdom, the United Kingdom 
would still have to be defended and victualled by sea. 
There is no prospect of aircraft supplanting ships as carriers 
of food across the Atlantic. There may be a prospect of 
their being able to protect such ships, but it will probably 
be a long time before they can do so without the aid of 
naval forces. Thus we as a nation cannot afford to rely 
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effect. What would be very much more 
dangerous would be a failure to maintain a 
rhythmical construction programme, to 
abandon valuable bases and close useful 
dockyards. I trust it will not come to this. 

I hope I am not misquoting the spokesman 
who gave us the information mentioned above 
about the Government’s views on the Royal Air 

: Force and Royal Navy if I recall that he said 
he and his colleagues would then ‘do what 
they could” for the Army. It is not a comforting formula, 
but it is one to which the Army has been used in the past. 
(Lord Chatfield, in the book to which I have referred, 
remarks a little unkindly that the War Office in his time 
got so used to repression and bullying from the Treasury 
that at last it almost ceased to react.) So far as numbers 
go, the Government is now proposiisg to do a great deal 
for the Army ; indeed, the only doubt is whether it is not 
proposing to do too much in that field, as compared with 
others. If, as seems probable, the Navy decides to contract 
out of the National Service scheme, and succeeds in doing 
so by attracting sufficient volunteers on longer engagements 
for its work, the Army will get a greater number of young 
conscripts than was at first contemplated ; so presumably 
will the Territorial Army after these men have completed 
their service of one year. Such long-service elements as 
the Army then secures will have their hands full in 
training the Territorial formations and units. These 
are being given a better start than in the past, because 
they will receive a large inflow of men who have done a year’s 
whole-time regular training, and they will have some 
further advantages as regards commands, staffs and material. 
Yes, but much more is now demanded of them; I doubt 
whether the majority of people realise just how much. 
In the First World War, by the time we had collected 
garrisons which could be replaced by untrained troops in 
foreign stations, we had eleven divisions of the Regular 
Army before we began to employ the Territorial Army or 
Lord Kitchener’s 
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statement about E 3 \‘ was no bad effort 
fleets in foreign Battleships Carriers Cruisers Destroyers Other craft | for a nation which 
waters, though this | \ had not introduced 
is information | HOME FLEET | None None H.M.S. Superb H.M.S. Aisne \ conscription and 
which any intelli- H.M.S. Agincourt \ possessed F the 
gence service, or, | H.M.S. Dunkirk biggest navy in the 
indeed, any news- | H.M:S. Jutland \ world. It is dis- 
paper service, can \ closing no secrets 
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now said to be > \ the future will be 
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One other small | 
item of news might | 
also be mentioned, 
the cutting of the 
Service ration. It 
is disingenuous to 
compare military 
and civilian rations, 
because the former 
are a matter of the 
expenditure which 
the Government 
allows and the 
latter, as regards 
unrationed food, of _ battl 
what the purchaser 
can afford. And, can 
having witnessed 

the early physical training given to recruits, I am 
convinced that it is dangerous to maintain it on reduced 
rations. More than one instructor has told me in the 
past that the severe setting-up exercises were justified 
only by the good rations then issued. 

The subject of democracies and defence is one which 
has often been discussed incidentally in histories of our times, 
but I am not acquainted with any work devoted to it 
exclusively. It may be accepted that democracies will 
tend to concentrate upon social services of all kinds ; other- 
wise they would not be living up to their name in the 
modern sense, It appears almost inevitable that they 
should postpone preparations for defence up to the last 
moment, so that when opposed to autocracies they enter 
wars at a disadvantage. When involved, they frequently 
display the greater elasticity and adopt the sounder policies, 
but though we, as a nation, have scraped through two great 
wars successfully, that does not imply that we always 
shall. France scraped through only one of those wars. 
It may also be accepted that politicians in office will strive 
to please the electorate, or at least not to disgust it. 
They cannot, however, escape their responsibilities, which 


to a condition of virtual impotence. 


building. 


Destroyers, | 


* Being relieved by H.M.S. Euryalus. 
+ The training squadron is not fully operational, as they would take some months to prepare for ./ar. 


upon a bold experi- 
ment. The General 





“AT THE PRESENT MOMENT THE BRITISH NAVY HAS BEEN REDUCED TO A CONDITION OF VIRTUAL [IMPOTENCE 
PRESENT OPERATIONAL STRENGTH OF THE ROYAL NAVY, 1.8. WARSHIPS IMMEDIATELY READY FOR SEA, COMPILED FROM THE NAVY LEAGUE 
RECORDS, BUT EXCLUDING SHIPS IN VARIOUS STATES OF READINESS. 


In the article on this page Captain Falls asks and answers the question, “ Is all well with our defences? ”’ “orgy 
Navy, the magazine of the Navy League, showing the present operational strength of the Royal yey he says that at the moment the Service has been reduced ments, it is some- 
e list includes only those ships which are immediately ready for sea in any sudden emergency and not those requiring time 
to be brought to a state of readiness for various reasons; some being immobilised for want of trained crews, some undergoing refit and others in various stages of 
he only battleships listed are King George V. and Anson, both of which are in the Training Squadron and not fully operational. Vanguard completed 
her refit at the end of last month and is now under Plymouth Command. At one time possessing the greatest fleet in the world, 
the protection of the Commonwealth lines of communication, and to show the flag abroad, no more than 2 aircraft-ca 
16 submarines, and 14 other craft. For comparison with these figures it is Lng P| to recall that the 1937 edition of ‘ Brassey’s Naval Annual” gave the number 
of effective ‘os ships in the Royal Navy as: Lohan aa 12; Battle-cruisers, 3 

ubmarines, 51; Sloops, 43; Minesweepers, 3 


on the air arm to the virtual exclusion of others. However, 
as I have said, I agree broadly with priority to the air. 
It weuld have to be used first, so should be ready first. 

The Navy, we have heard from the same sources, takes 
second place. The Government evidently does not believe 
that sea-power is obsolete. There are many people who 
declare that it is. To make a definite decision as to who 
is right and who is wrong is impossible, but it is well to 
remember that the school of thought which now declares 
that no warship can swim the seas, made similar statements 
all through the years between 1919 and 1939, and even 
before 1914. To throw away every weapon which is liable 
to destruction by another weapon is not sound military 
policy. My own view is that, all things considered—bases, 
supplies, maintenance, replacements—naval forces are not 
more vulnerable than forces of other natures. I also 
consider that our country is to-day, owing to circumstances 
on the Continent of Europe on which it is unnecessary to 
enlarge, dependent upon sea-power and forced to make 
every conceivable use of it in global strategy to a greater 
extent than ever in its history. Our present weakness at 
sea is dangerous, if only because of its unfortunate moral 


Commenting on the figures recently published in The 


rriers, 11 cruisers, a maximum of 36 destroyers, 


; Cruisers, 55; Aircraft-carriers, 6 (and one seaplane-carrier) ; Flotilla Leaders and 
; besides a number ‘of other craft. It is pointed out in The Navy that although our modern 
could be brought to a state of readiness ina nt od of months, their employment in the Training Squadron does not give them an opportunity to acquire 
normal fleet practice, and they cannot, therefore, at short notice become efficient ships in the operational sense. Captain Falls agrees that the Royal Air Force 
should be accorded first priority as the first line of defence, but reminds his readers that its striking ay! cannot be maintained unless its bases are secure and it 


be assured of its supplies, in the majority of cases by sea. (Reproduced from ‘‘ The Navy" by courtesy of the Navy League.) 


Staff will certainly 
exert every effort to 
make it a success, 
but, as in the case 
of all such experi- 
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thing which can 
prove itself only by 
trial, and the result 
of the trial may be 
of vital import to 
the nation. If I saw 
any reasonable 
prospect of creating 
by voluntary en- 
listment a Regular 
force in any way comparable to that of 1914, I should 
become an advocate of the abandonment of conscription 
altogether, but I do not see this either on the side of 
willingness to volunteer or on that of finance. As regards 
the latter, the alleged necessity of saving two millions-odd 
by cutting rations below the standard of the heavy 
workers is not a good omen. 

Finally, there is the question of civil defence. It may 
be that this is not a subject about which there should be 
much public discussion. Yet it would not be hard for the 
intelligence services of other nations to discover that 
bodies who will be responsible for great rebuilding schemes 
have so far received no direction or advice bearing on the 
problem. I cannot avoid the feeling that so many 
authorities and interests are “in” on this question as 
to make it difficult to reach a common policy, and that 
there exists a risk of schemes, objections and counter- 
schemes being passed to and fro until it is too late. What- 
ever be the views of the potentialities of the latest weapons, 
including the atomic bomb, all the best evidence leads to the 
belief that foresight can diminish their effects. In sum, I 
am not satisfied that all is well with our defences now. 
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INDIA MOURNS: THE SORROWING CROWDS GATHERED FOR GANDHI’S FUNERAL. 
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THE BODY OF MAHATMA GANDHI, DRAWN BY INDIAN NAVAL RATINGS, ON THE WAY TO THE PYRE ON THE BANKS OF 
THE JUMNA: UNIQUE PHOTOGRAPHS, TAKEN FROM THE TOP OF THE INDIA ARCH. OTHER PICTURES OF THE FUNERAL, AFTER 
WHICH THE ASHES WERE COLLECTED FOR IMMERSION CEREMONIES THROUGHOUT INDIA, APPEAR OVERLEAF. 
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GANDHY’S FUNERAL: WHERE A MILLION 
MOURNED THEIR LOST LEADER. 


MEMORIALS OF GANDHI IN BIRLA HOUSE: A GARLANDED PORTRAIT, HIS SPINNING- 
WHEEL, WRITING-DESK, INCENSE-BURNER, A BURMESE HAT AND TWO BOOKS OF PRAYERS. 


IN TRE SHADOW OF THE ALL-INDIA ARCH: THE FLOWER-COVERED BODY OF MAHATMA 
GANDHI, SURROUNDED BY THOUSANDS OF MOURNERS, ON THE WAY TO THE BURNING GHAT. 


THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL’S BODYGUARD HEADING THE PROCESSION OF GANDHI’S FUNERAL 
CORTEGE DURING ITS FIVE-MILE JOURNEY TO THE BANKS OF THE JUMNA RIVER. 


. 


WHERE GANDHI FELL: THE CORDONED SITE IN THE GARDEN OF BIRLA HOUSE, WITH 
(LEFT) THE PATH DOWN WHICH THE INDIAN LEADER WALKED TO HOLD THE PRAYER 
MEETING AT WHICH HE WAS SHOT. 


N our last issue we reported the assassination of Mr. Gandhi, gave a summary of 

his life in pictures and reproduced the first radioed photographs of the funeral’ 

rites. Here and on the opposite page we show the first original pictures of the extra- 

ordinary scenes which marked the obsequies of the great Indian leader and his virtual 

deification by India’s diverse millions. On Saturday, January 31, many thousands- 

more than a million, it has been estimated—converged on Delhi from the surrounding 

country and from as far afield as Agra and Muttra, and the whole of the five-mile 

funeral route from Birla House to the burning ghat on the banks of the Jumna was 

densely packed with sorrowing crowds who raised the cry “ Mahatma Gandhi-ji Ki Jai!” 

WHERE DEVOUT FOLLOWERS HAVE SCRAPED AWAY THE NOW-SACRED EARTH: WOMEN ( Victory to Mahatma Gandhi!"). Among those present at the pyre were Lord and 
MOURNERS AT THE FENCED-OFF SPOT WHERE MR. GANDHI WAS SHOT BY HIS ASSASSIN. Lady Mountbatten, Mr. Nehru, many Indian political notabilities and lifelong intimates 
[Continued opposite 
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THE END OF A GREAT MAN AND THE BIRTH OF AN INDIAN LEGEND. 


THE END OF A LIFE AND THE BIRTH OF A LEGEND: INDIAN TROOPS, ARMED WITH RIFLES AND LATHIS, STRUGGLING WITH THE GRIEF-CRAZED THOUSANDS WHO 


THREATENED TO OVERWHELM THE PYRE ON WHICH THE SANDALWOOD FIRE WAS ALREADY BEGINNING TO CONSUME THE EARTHLY REMAINS OF MAHATMA GANDHI. 


Continued.} 
of the Mahatma. The 
crowd at the burning 
ghat—estimated at 
700,000—at one time 
threatened to over- 
whelm the funeral 
pyre, but troops and 
police, with the 
additional inter- 
vention of Lord 
Mountbatten and 
Pandit. Nehru, re- 
stored some sort of 
order. Mr. Gandhi's 
body was consumed 
on a pyre of sandal- 
wood logs, anointed 
with ghee; and the 
following day, Mr. 
Ram Das _ Gandhi, 
the Mahatma's third 
son, assisted by 
Hindu priests and 
watched by a solemn 
and silent crowd of 
about, 100,000, col- 
lected the ashes of 
the body from the 
now-dead pyre. In 
addition to the 
elaborate Vgdic ritual, 
two Muslims and a 
Sikh priest read from 
their respective scrip- 
tures. Some ashes 
were gathered into 
an urn for taking to 
Allahabad, where it 
was arranged that 
they would be im- 
mersed on Feb. 12 
in the Sangam, the 
sacred confluence of 
the Rivers Ganges 
and Jumna. The 
scene of the assassi- 
nation is already a 
place of pilgrimage, 
and devout followers 
have scraped away a 
deep hole in the now- 
sacred earth at the 
spot where the 
Mahatma fell. COLLECTION OF GANDHI’S ASHES FROM THE DEAD FUNERAL PYRE: WHILE MUSLIMS AND SIKHS READ FROM THEIR RESPECTIVE SCRIPTURES, 
GANDHI’S THIRD SON, MR. RAM DAS GANDHI, AND HINDU PRIESTS, WITH VEDIC RITES, SEARCHED THE GARLANDED PYRE. 
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TO COOL THE HEADS AND WARM THE FEET OF OUR LEGISLATO 





DRAWN BY OUR SpEcIAL ArtTiIsT, G. H. Davi 
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HOW A SINGLE SWITCHBOARD OPERATOR WILL SUPERVISE AND. ADJUST THE VENTILATION, HEATING AND C 


Now that all the structural steelwork of the new House of Commons (architect, 
Sir Giles Gilbert Scott, R.A.) is in position and work already begun on the 
below-ground stonework for the new Chamber, our diagrammatic drawing, which 
illustrates the main changes planned, has a special topical interest. Structurally 
the new Chamber is almost a replica of the old, except that the north and 
south galleries are enlarged; but above the Chamber a new floor, containing a 
suite of offices for the Clerk of the House, has been created; and below the 





Chamber the space taken up by the old ventilation system, and saved by the tested 
smaller size of the new modern installations, has been converted into two floors, and 

containing a Ministers’ Conference Room and offices and, below, a number of Court. 
Members’ secretarial and interviewing rooms. The most striking innovation is and 

undoubtedly the new heating. ventilating and air-conditioning system, which has perime 
been expressly designed to “keep the Members’ feet warm and their heads Electr 
cool." These new arrangements, which were planned by Dr. Oscar Faber, were Cham 
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SLATORS: AIR-CONDITIONING FOR THE NEW HOUSE OF COMMONS 


sT, G. H. Davis, witH OrFricitat Co-oPERATION. 
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THE USED AIR LEAVES 
AT THE CENTRE OF THE ROOF 
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AND COOLING SYSTEMS IN THE NEW COMMONS CHAMBER: THE SCHEME DIAGRAMMATICALLY EXPLAINED. 


eads 
were 


tested in an elaborate model at the National Physical Laboratory at Teddington, 
and an even larger model, used also for illumination tests, was tried at Earls 
Court. In the system to be installed, the movement of air is mainly horizontal 
and the air is introduced through slots under the galleries and round the 
perimeter of the roof, vitiated air being extracted near the centre of the roof. 
Electrostatic filters will be used to clean the air. The problem of cooling the 
Chamber is greater than that of heating it, and tubes containing brine from 


refrigerating machines will be used. For heating, hot-water pipes, in 
ducts, will pass under carpets below the Members’ feet. The air and temperature 
conditions of the Chamber (which are largely governed by the number of 
Members present) will be continuously checked through a periscope system by 
a control operator, who, by turning to a switchboard behind him, can immedi- 
ately adjust the flow of air, draw sun-blinds over the west windows if required, 
and regulate the cooling or heating plant to the precise degree necessary. 


lagged 





THE START OF THE 1948 TRANSTASMAN CUP YACHTING RACE FROM AUCKLAND, NEW ZEALAND, TO 


Thousands of people gathered near the Waitemata Harbour, Auckland, at 
ten o'clock on the morning of January 24 to watch the seven competitors 
in the international Transtasman Cup set sail on the first stage of the 
1281-mile voyage to Sydney. Our aerial photograph shows the white-winged 


craft gliding out over the smooth waters into Rangitoto Channel, heading for 
Hauraki Gulf and the open sea. On the left is North Head and on the right 
the straight, sandy foreshore of Cheltenham. Before the race started thousands 
of spectators took up their positions along the shore and hundreds of 

















SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA: COMPETITORS, ESCORTED BY PLEASURE CRAFT, ENTERING RANGITOTO CHANNEL. 


of the race drew near and the starting-gun boomed out. As the racing 
yachts rounded North Head, the following fleet gradually turned for home. 
The great race across the stormy Tasman sea was under way, and the first 
yachts were expected to reach their destination some time this week. 


well-wishers were afloat in an extraordinary mixture of craft, including tiny 
“Z"’ class yachts and dinghies with outboard motors. The intermingling craft 
scudded about near the start-line, missing one another by hairs’-breadths, 
and communicating an atmosphere of excitement which increased as the start 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE COMMON COLD: 
RECENT RESEARCH INTO ITS CAUSE AND PREVENTION. 


A condensation of a Cantor lecture, delivered recently before the Royal Society of Arts 
by Dr. C. H. Andrewes, F.R.S., of the National Institute for Medical Research, 
and reproduced from the full text with his permission and by courtesy of the Society. 


N the spring of 1946, a group of us working under the 
Medical Research Council felt that the time was ripe 
for a renewed onslaught on the difficult problem of the 
common cold. We have since learnt that, at about the 
same time, several groups of workers in the United States 
had much the same idea. The moment seemed opportune 
for several reasons. We have now learnt a good deal 
about the control of the major killing plagues—cholera, 
typhus, typhoid, plague, yellow fever and small-pox ; we 
no longer go about, at least in this country, in mortal fear 
of these infections. We can, therefore, afford to turn our 
attention to the lesser plagues, the miseries and incon- 
veniences, such as influenza, sore throats and colds. These 
do, in fact, kill the very young and the very old and they are 
particularly important because of 
the great wastage of valuable 
man-power which they cause. 
Another reason for renewing 
the attack was the great develop- 
ment in recent years of knowledge 
as to how to grow and study 
viruses. In 1930, Dochez and 
his colleagues showed that 
chimpanzees could be infected with 
filtrates of nasal secretions from 
persons with colds. They also 
claimed to have cultivated the 
virus. The susceptibility of 
chimpanzees has been confirmed 
by others, but not the cultivation 
experiments. Since that time 
several methods have _ been 
developed for growing viruses, 
especially in fertile developing 
hen’s eggs. Fertile eggs have 
proved to be the experimental 
animals—if you can call them 
that—in which the largest number 
of viruses can be grown. Before 
1 describe the Common Cold 
Research Unit at Salisbury and 
the methods we are using there, 
I must say something about some 
of the difficulties to be faced and } 
about some of the puzzles about 4 
colds which have to be solved. 
The minor miseries I spoke of 
constitute a hotch-potch of 
diseases, all affecting the nose and 
throat—so-called upper respira- 
tory infections ; these grade into 
each other clinically, in a confus- marked “A,” “B,” 
ing manner. We are, however, 
beginning to get things sorted out. 
Influenza was the first definite entity to be separated 
from the bunch. When it was found, in 1933, that from 
influenza patients a virus could be obtained which would 
infect ferrets, the way was laid open for a flood of investi- 
gation which has made it possible to diagnose this infection 
exactly in the laboratory. We can now, therefore, study 
its habits without any confusion from other diseases which 
resemble it at the bedside. Work on the production of a 
preventive vaccine against influenza has also made great 
strides. Progress is also being made in America on the 
separation of other ingredients of the hotch-potch : one is 
a form of sore throat due to a virus. 

Having eliminated influenza and these other things, we 
are left certainly with the common cold, and probably with 
a few unsorted infections. We cannot yet exactly define 
the common cold and separate it from other infections, 
for lack of an experimental animal or a simple laboratory 
test wherewith to recognise its presence. 

One thing we do know, that nasal secretions from a 
cold sufferer can be passed through a fine filter which will 
hold back all the larger bacteria and yet, when dropped 
into a normal person’s nose, will produce a cold. This 
makes it likely that the causative agent is a virus, one of 
those minute parasites smaller than the bacteria and not 
susceptible of being cultivated apart from living cells. 
What makes you get a cold? Dropping cold virus up 
your nose can do so, as I have already said. Is that the 
whole story ? Does contact with another victim always 
precede your own infection? What about the people who 
say they get colds from sitting in draughts or getting their 
feet wet ? Are those colds due to virus or to something else ? 
Opinions on this point are still sharply divided. 

It is familiar to all of us that colds are commoner 
in winter than in summer, as are other respiratory in- 
fections. In point of fact, we do not know why this is. 
It is not simply a question of temperature. What may 
have some influence is the occurrence of sudden tempera- 
ture-changes, particularly abnormal ones, and these may 
precipitate colds more in the summer than in the winter. 
Cold weather could, of course, act indirectly by making 
people crowd together indoors instead of sitting in the park 
or the garden, or at the worst, in rooms with wide-open 
windows. Crowding together can, bowever, hardly be all- 
important, for in London hundreds of thousands of people 
must travel daily by train, tube or bus all through the 
year: and why should colds not spread in tube trains in 
rush-hours in July ? 

How are we to attempt to answer all these conundrums ? 
We could diffuse our efforts by striking out in all sorts of 
directions ; but it seems to me that we need one thing 
above all others. We need a means of recognising the 
existence of the common cold virus in the laboratory 
without the costly and cumbersome and uncertain tech- 
nique of using human volunteers. We could then find 
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out if we were dealing with 
one cold virus, or many. We 
could find out definitely how 
the virus spreads. I could 
catalogue dozens of things 
we could do, if only .. .! 
I have already told you how 
the finding that ferrets were 
susceptible to influenza pro- 
vided a means of laboratory 
attack on the influenza problem, and of the advances in 
many directions which immediately ensued. If we could 
find an animal which would catch colds we should be in a 
similar favourable position ; if we could find a method of 
recognising the virus in the test-tube or in some other 
simpler way, we should be even better off. I have already 
mentioned how, in 1930, Dochez and his co-workers found 
that chimpanzees would catch beautiful colds from human 
beings. But chimpanzees are very expensive, there are 
very few to be had, they are very strong and difficult to handle. 
Chimpanzees are, in fact, almost useless for our purposes. 
Other animals, including smaller monkeys, cats, rabbits and 
hedgehogs, develop snuffly noses, but existing evidence sug- 
gests that these snuffles are not related to human colds. 
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THE SCIENTIFIC STUDY OF THE COMMON COLD: DR. C. H. ANDREWES, OF THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR 
MEDICAL RESEARCH, EXAMINING TUBES OF CARBON-DIOXIDE SNOW CONTAINING THE VIRUS OF THE COMMON 


COLD AT HARVARD HOSPITAL, SALISBURY. 


Dr. Andrewes, who recently read a lecture on the common cold at a meeting of the Royal Society of Arts (reproduced in con- 
densed form on this page) is seen in this ¥ mocerees examining four tubes of carbon-dioxide snow, two of which contain the cold 
i ‘National Institute for Medical Research in London. The tubes are 
oe the virus until the last 
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isbury from the 





SAFELY CONFINED AND KEPT ALIVE IN CARBON-DIOXIDE 
SNOW: THE VIRUS OF THE COMMON COLD IN TUBES AT 


HARVARD HOSPITAL, WHERE HUMAN “ GUINEA-PIGS”’ AID 
RESEARCH INTO AN INFECTION WHICH COSTS INDUSTRY 
SEVERAL MILLION WORKING DAYS EVERY YEAR, 


Our plans for attacking this problem inve!ved extensive 
tests on human volunteers. Our plan of campaign has 
been to take nasal washings from people with colds, filter 
this material to remove the larger bacteria, and drop it 
up the noses of volunteers to see if a virus is there. If it 
is, the volunteer should get a cold. Then we put this 
material, known to contain a virus, into eggs, incubate 
the eggs, remove the fluids from the eggs after a few days 
and put that up the noses of more volunteers. If they 
got colds, the virus would at least have survived some 
days in the egg and we should be on the .oad to finding 
out how to grow it. We have also carried out similar 
experiments along other lines not involving eggs. 

When we first planned to work on these lines, we were 
fortunate in finding available a hutted hospital at Salisbury, 
put up during the war by Harvard Medical School and the 
American Red Cross. At the end of the war it was given 
by them to the Ministry of Health. It consists of very 
comfortable huts, equipped with central heating. Six of 
these huts were divided into two, making twelve volunteers’ 
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flats. In each we house a pair of volunteers for periods of 
ten days. During their ten days their only human con- 
tacts are with the gowned and masked doctor and matron 
who visit them daily. Each pair has a comfortable sitting- 
room, equipped with radio, internal and external tele- 
phone, books and games ; a little dining-room, with electric 
kettle, cutlery and crockery ; and each volunteer has his 
or her own bedroom. Volunteers are allowed to go out 
for walks into the country with their own partner—pro- 
vided they avoid other people, vehicles, buildings and 
built-up areas. 

Volunteers arrive on a Wednesday. They have a routine 
clinical and X-ray examination, but nothing else is done 
for three days. This three days’ quarantine gives a chance 
for the development of a spontaneous cold, picked up 
perhaps in the train on the way down. If they remain 
free from symptoms during this quarantine, they receive, 
on Saturday, drops of the material under test run up their 
noses with a pipette. They are given sheets on which to 
record daily any symptoms ; the matron visits them daily 
to take pulse and temperature readings and the doctor to 
examine and question them. At the end of their ten 
days they have an opportunity to compare notes with 
other volunteers; they then depart and the doctor 
makes a judgment on the 
basis of the records as to 
whether they have had a cold 
or not. 

So far over 500 volunteers have 
been to the Harvard Hospital. 
We have learnt the following 
things. Our technique is sound 
in that our “controls,” given 
saline and broth, do not get colds. 
Bacteria-free filtrates of washings 
from “ cold ” sufferers have pro- 
duced colds in about 50 per cent. 
of subjects. This has happened 
all through the year, with possibly 
a rather lower percentage of 
“takes”’ in winter. The colds 
are mostly mild and of the runny 
type: we have got to know their 
clinical features and duration. 
The time from inoculation to 
onset has been usually two to 
three days. We cannot dilute the 
nasal secretions beyond 1 in 100 
and still obtain “ takes.”” We 
can store the active agent for over 
six months’ at — 76° C. in dry ice 
and still get “‘ takes”: this has 
been of great practical value, as 
we can store our virus thus and 
keep going back to material of 
known activity. We can get the 
virus through a collodion mem- 
brane with pores of known size 
and thus learn that its diameter 
is somewhere near that of the 
influenza virus—that is, about a 
ten thousandth of a millimetre. 
These findings are all incidental 
to our main quest, for which most 
of the volunteers have been used. Here we cannot yet 
report victory: we have not yet succeeded in growing the 
virus in eggs or in other ways, though for a time we were 
falsely led to hope that we had succeeded. 

At the Harvard Hospital there is also an Air-Hygiene 
Unit, the work of which is becoming more and more mixed 
up with that of the common-cold team. Intestinal diseases 
like typhoid, cholera and dysentery have been banished, 
or nearly so, from Britain through improvements in water- 
hygiene. Air-hygiene hopes to do as much for airborne 
respiratory infections. Treatments of air with ultra- 
violet lamps and chemical mists are amongst its tools, and 
its motto is, or has been, “coughs and sneezes spread 
diseases.” The larger particles emitted during sneezing 
fall rather quickly to the ground, but the tinier ones very 
rapidly lose water by evaporation and thus become so sinall 
and light that they can float in the air for an hour or two. 
These are the “ droplet-nuclei ’’ which may still be detected 
in the air an hour after a sneezer has left a room. Ultra- 
violet light and some chemicals are rather effective in 
destroying these. Some recent evidence suggests that 
more unpleasant germs get spread from the nose than 
from the mouth and throat: this leads to the question of 
whether bacteria and viruses accidentally shaken out of 
handkerchiefs may not be of tremendous importance. 
Tests at Salisbury have shown that very many bacteria 
may thus be shaken out and remain for a time in the air : 
handkerchiefs from the later stages of a cold are particularly 
effective germ distributors. Work now in progress sug- 
gests the possibility that impregnation of handkerchiefs 
with a disinfectant (phenyl mercuric bromide seems the 
most promising) may make them much less dangerous in 
this respect. 

As a result of Press and B.B.C. notices about our 
Salisbury work, we have had scores, perhaps hundreds, of 
letters from people telling us of drugs or lines of conduct 
which will certainly prevent or cure colds. The reason 
why so many preventives and cures exist is that one’s 
susceptibility to colds is so variable. Many people have 
colds one year and none the next, If they happen to have 
used a particular remedy in the second year, they swear 
by it and recommend it to their friends, or write to us or 
take out a patent. In a carefully controlled trial of a 
vaccine on students, 55 per cent. of those given vaccine 
were satisfied that it had reduced their cold-incidence ; 
but slightly better benefit was claimed by the controls 
who had received only saline injections. Again, many 
people tell us that they always know when a cold is 
coming on ; but that if they do so and so, or take such and 
such a remedy, their cold is aborted. Our recent ex- 
perience makes us suspect that the large majority of 
incipient cold attacks abort anyway, and that it is only 
the exceptional infection that breaks right through your 
defences and lays you low. 
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TAKING A HOLIDAY TO CATCH A COLD: 
HUMAN “GUINEA-PIGS” IN ISOLATION. : 
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IN VACUUM CONTAINERS, TOGETHER WITH A BOTTLE OF BEER OR CIDER. 


BED-MAKING AT THE HARVARD HOSPITAL: VOLUNTEERS DO THEIR OWN DOMESTIC WORK 
’ Ltd 


IN THE FLATS PROVIDED FOR THEM DURING THEIR TEN DAYS QUARANTINE.” 
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TAKING EXERCISE WITH THE COMPANION WHO SHARES THE TEN DAYS’ 
** QUARANTINE ": A VOLUNTEER PLAYING BADMINTON IN THE RECREATION- 
ROOM, WHICH IS SUBSEQUENTLY MADE “ VIRUS-FREE” FOR THE NEXT PAIR. 
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LEAVING WITH RELUCTANCE—AND WITH COLDS! TWO VOLUNTEERS. BID FAREWELL 


A QUIET EVENING OVER A GAME OF DRAUGHTS: VOLUNTEERS IN ONE OF THE COMFORT- r al 
TO THE MATRON AFTER A TEN-DAY HOLIDAY AS HUMAN GUINEA-PIGS. 


ABLY FURNISHED SITTING-ROOMS, WHICH ARE EQUIPPED WITH WIRELESS AND A TELEPHONE. 


On the facing page we publish a condensation of a Cantor lecture delivered recently The “ guinea-pigs" are accommodated in huts divided into two flats, each compris- 
before the Royal Society of Arts by Dr. C. H. Andrewes, in which he described how ing two bedrooms, a sitting-room and a small dining-room. They are visited 
human “ guinea-pigs" are being used at the Harvard Hospital, Salisbury, where daily by the gowned and masked doctor and matron, have the use of a hut for 
research is being carried out on the Common Cold—its cause, prevention and cure. recreation, and may go for walks in pairs, provided they avoid other people and 
On this page we give a series of photographs taken at the hospital illustrating aspects built-up areas. Should it be necessary for repairs to be made to a flat or its equipment, 
of the ten days’ “ quarantine” to which volunteers are subject during their stay. the workman does the job wearing a transparent hood to prevent infection. 
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GOOD NEWS FOR CARNIVORES. 
T is a far cry from Vasco da Gama to John Strachey, and the mariner-explorer and the 
Minister of Food, separated in time by some 500 years, can have little to do with each 
other apart from the common experience of having occasionally met heavy weather. Yet 
a link emerges to join the two ends of that half-millennium in the news that a meat 
‘* tenderiser ’’ is to be put on the market. Unless all accounts are at fault—and, incident- 
tenderiser,”” an extract from the Papaya, will sport. 


“ 


ally, the tradition of centuries false—the 


render the toughest meat digestible and the lowest-grade meat palatable, 


Vasco da Gama, together with other adventurous explorers 
of his time, has left us accounts of the use of this fruit. These, 
together with more modern researches, show that in tropical 
countries it is to all intents a general-purposes fruit, of con- 
siderable interest to dieticians arid biologists alike, as well as 
to those merely interested in food. 

The Papaya, or Papaw (Carica papaya), is a palm-liké tree, 
native of tropical America, which seems to have spread, or been 
carried, across the Pacific, by way of its islands, to India, where 
da Gama first met it. He saw it being used as a staple article 
of diet, but Marco Polo found that it cured his sailors of scurvy, 
and in doing so stumbled on a ready remedy for avitaminosis 
which was destined to be overlooked for a long period of time. 
Ponce de Leon records, after his trip to Florida, that “ the 
Indians prepared meat for cooking by wrapping it overnight in 
the leaves of a tree upon which grew a melon-like fruit. This 
made the meat tender, so that it came apart in the fingers when 
taken from the stick on which it was held over the fire.’”” And 
Griffith Hughes writes, in his history of the Barbadoes, in 1750, 
that “ the juice is of so penetrating a nature that if a slice of the 
unripe fruit is boiled with the toughest salt meat it will 
make it soft and tender.” 

The Papaya is a small, soft-wooded tree which grows 
some 25 ft. high and bears at its top a crown of long, petiolated, 
seven-lobed leaves, and clusters of yellow flowers. The fruits 
are melon-like, golden-yellow in colour, angular, spherical or 
cylindrical, and up to 20 Ibs. in weight, with a pulpy flesh and 
a thick rind. The milky*juice of the fruit contains a digestive 
enzyme, known as papain. This is proteolytic in its action ; in 
other words, it is capable of breaking down proteins into simpler 
and more soluble products, just as do the digestive juices of 
the human stomach. In character the enzyme is intermediate 
between pepsin and trypsin, and indeed, commercial preparations, 
in the form of a greyish powder, have long been used as a 
digestant in stubborn cases of dyspepsia. 

This fruit, with a name beloved of the writers of fiction, 
which carries with it the romantic atmosphere of the South 
Sea Islands, is strictly utilitarian, edible alike as a fruit or a 
vegetable, cooked or raw, plain or in salad. Even its seeds 
are an anthelminthic. Surely a paragon among foods, since it 
carries with it an aid to the digestion that shall destroy it! 
A considerable research has been devoted to it, particularly in 
America, the results of which are highly flattering to the fruit 
itself, for in addition to its enzyme it carries vitamins A, B, C, 
and G. Although it is beyond my competence to elaborate the 
theme, there is here a suggestion that some of the arguments of 
the confirmed vegetarian may have a solid foundation which 
future research may well reveal—namely, that many fruits may 
carry enzymes, of a similar quality but in less readily detectable 
quantity. (Papain, for example, can break down 200 times its 
own weight of animal flesb, so that even minute traces of such a 
substance would be of assistance to the human stomach.) 
Certainly vegetarians of my acquaintance seem to suffer 
no pangs of dyspepsia and appear to manage on more 
frugal quantities of food than awe-inspiring lists of calorific 
values would make it appear necessary for a normal human 
being. Perhaps the answer is that by increased digestive 
capacity, resulting from natural additions from outside to 
their own stock of pepsin, they ensure the maximum digestion, 
and per contra the minimum waste, of food taken in. 

At all events, the announcement that “ tenderisers " 
for meat are about to be offered us opens up a rich avenue 
for speculation on apparently unrelated topics. It can be 
recalled, for example, bow the majority of big cats, the 
lions and tigers, kept in captivity do not readily breed. 
Further, that their skeletons, and the skulls particularly, 
show signs of malformation of the bone. Against this may 
be set the report, which I first heard some years ago, 
that success in breeding and in the rearing of the cubs was 
most marked in the Dublin Zoo, where a certain amount of 
fruit or vegetable was fed to the lions, together with the 
normal diet of flesh. And it is also of interest to recall the 
words of one who had lived some time in East Africa, that 
he used to watch the lions coming up at dusk to feed on 
wild plums. Evidently “ olives before the feast” is not 
entirely a human concept but bas a major value even to 
the most hardened carnivore. : 

Of all the trains of thought set in motion by the news 
of the “ tenderiser,"” however, the one that appeals to me 
most is that bearing on the general problem of organic 
evolution, and in particular on the relationship between the 
plant and animal kingdoms. We have grown accustomed 
to the idea that these two large groups of living organisms 
had a common origin ; that some 1,500,000,000 years ago, 
which is the time now conceded for the probable appearance 
of life on this earth, there existed only very - simple 
organisms, the nature of which we can only guess at. If 
our speculations are in any degree correct, these first signs 
of life were neither markedly animal nor markedly plant, 
but as time passed they developed along two divergent 
lines, There were those that developed the ability to 
manufacture their own food from simple materials, to 
clothe their cell walls with cellulose and, as a result of the 
first of these, found no need for movement. These became 
the plants. On the other hand, others fed on the plants and, 
being compelled to seek their food ready-made, developed 
the power of movement. These are now called animals, As 
we look at them to-day, however, between the plant 


kingdom, on the one hand, and the animal kingdom on the other, there is a wide gulf, 
bridged, it is true, by slender threads indicating a common origin and a distant 
Nevertheless, there is a big gulf, especially as between the highest 
expression of each group, the flowering trees among plants and mammals among 
It is the more remarkable, therefore, that in a flowering tree there should 
be developed, as part of its internal economy, a substance, in this case the enzyme 
of the Papaya, which, while serving an entirely different purpose, should be so closely 


relationship. 


the animals. 


akin to the digestive enzymes of the mammals. 
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THE PAPAYA, OR PAPAW (Carica papaya), A PALM-LIKE TREE 
BEARING FRUITS SHAPED SOMEWHAT LIKE A MELON : THE FRUIT 
1S SEEN ON THE LEFT IN THIS DRAWING AND ONE OF THE 
YELLOW FLOWERS ON THE RIGHT. 
The pulp of the Papaya contains an enzyme akin to the human 
digestive enzymes, pepsin and trypsin, and has been used 
as a pre-digestant. is enzyme is now being extracted from the 
fruit, processed, bottled and marketed as a meat “ tenderiser.” 





THE BOTTLED ENZYME OF THE PAPAYA FRUIT USED AS A MEAT “ TENDER- 
A CHEF BRUSHING A JOINT WITH THE NEW PREPARATION BEFORE 
A 4°02, BOTTLE OF THE PAPAYA EXTRACT 1S SUFFICIENT TO 


“ TENDERISE " 25 LBS. OF MEAT. . 





M. Burton, D.Sc. 
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FICTION OF THE WEEK. 


INCLAIR LEWIS’S novels tend ‘to make an English reader feel that he is not wanted— 
or, at least, had better not intrude on such candid criticism of “‘ the American way 

of life.” With “ Kingsblood Royal ’’ (Cape; 9s. 6d.) this impulse to discretion reaches 
its climax. For one can scarcely believe one’s ears. Neil Kingsblood is a popular and rising, 
though modest figure in Grand Republic. He is fair and ruddy, handsome and fond of 
He has a fair young wife, of a very good local family, and a cherished little daughter, 
all pink and gold. Truth to tell, he is a dullish, mass-produced young man. But still he 


is happy—good, happy and conforming. 

Then one day his old father tells him the secret: they, the 
Kingsbloods, may be descended from the lawful heir of 
Henry VIII. Couldn’t Neil, asks the old man wistfully, find 
time to look into it? Neil is rather taken with the idea. But 
his amateur researches prove disappointing ; the Kingsbloods 
seem to have been dull and worthy, and nothing more. So he 
gets on to his mother’s family, which is half-French. And there, 
“‘way back,” he finds a really glamorous figure, a twopence- 
coloured, genuine pioneer. He follows up this romantic Xavier— 
who was a negro’ from Martinique. : 

It happened long, long ago; one might expect Neil to say 
“ Tiens !”’ and leave it at that. Especially as he believes that 
he has no colour prejudice—and that Grand Republic has no 
“ discrimination.”” But his reaction is a sick hysteria. He—a 
“black boy!” His golden Biddy turned into “a nigger, a 
zigaboo, a disgusting imitation of a real human child!” Such 
is the absence of discrimination—he at once realises, when the 
case is his own, Ought he to “‘ come out as a Negro ”’ ? 

The common-sense answer, that he is no such thing, unfor- 
tunately won’t do. In some States, one drop of negro blood 
would make a Negro of him, and almost everywhere opinion 
takes the same line. All the more will it be folly, and even 
treachery, not to hold his tongue; for by ‘‘ coming out,” endorsing 
this barbaric myth, he will brand and isolate his wife, his little 
girl and all unfortunate souls who have any traceable con- 
nection with him. Yet in a different way, feeling towards “his 
own race ’’ as he soon comes to do, there will be treachery and 
baseness in keeping silent. 

Well, he speaks in the end, and the unbelievable effects 
take their course. Sinclair Lewis has never hit harder, never 
illustrated an unpleasant theme with more detail, a more varied 
gallery of types or more remorseless dramatic skill. Of course, 
it is not a “nice” book. Of course, the conflict is hideous, 
deforming even to the wronged ; one cannot Icok at it without 
squirming. But there it is. . 

And what a relief to move on to T. H. White. “ The 
Elephant and the Kangaroo '’ (Cape; 8s. 6d.) is all nonsense. 
It fairly seethes with “ racial antagonism ’’—but that is nonsense 
too, and no one is a penny the worse. . 

Mr. White, ‘‘ a second-rate writer,” lodges at Burkestown, in 
a household Irish beyond measure and imagination, in an equally 
Irish neighbourhood. Little as he understands its depth of 
iniquity and unreason, it is always driving him half-mad ; 
especially in the persons of Mikey and Mrs. O’Callaghan, with 
whom he lives. All that he can think of (being a kind man) 
to excuse their abject incompetence, their abysmal superstition, 
woolly-mindedness and degradation of character, is the climate. 
It’s not their fault ; it is the air, the water-vapour, the abomin- 
able Atlantic. Mr. White, for his part, is the practical Englishman. 
He has an agnostic, scientific turn; he is very like the White 
Knight. He loves improving and instructing, and will 
argue with Mrs. O’Callaghan till the cows come home. 
About religion, too—— 

Then one day the Archangel Michael comes down the 
chimney. He—or It, as Mr. White insists—has a brief, and 
not a speaking part. But It gives notice of a second Flood. 
The people of Burkestown are to build an Ark. 

For Mr. White, a theological readjustment is, of course, 
necessary, but he makes it in a flash ; the Ark, the planning 
of a new world from Zero, are precisely his cup of tea. 
Soon he is upbraiding the pious Mrs. O’Callaghan for want 
of faith, because she won’t sell the farm—though “ won’t ”’ 
is too decisive to express her gift of evasion. He wants the 
money for supplies. As for structure, they will turn the 
Dutch barn upside down. . 

It is an entrancing game, with the local Irish as 
obstacles. The flood arrives in due course ; the chosen three 
set sail—but much has befallen them before they reach the 
capital and get an Irish welcome from the whole nation. 
And who, at last, after this abundant confirmation of Mr. 
White’s most fantastic prejudices, has the beau réle? 
Who but Mrs, O’Callaghan—a saint and sage (in her 
peculiar way) after all. ' 

This is the kind of book that sometimes makes you 
chuckle aloud. It is all nonsense, asI said before, and 
brilliant, and full of charm. 

“P, Moran, Operative,’’ by Percival Wilde (Gollancz; 
8s. 6d.), is funny, as it were, to order ; and being American, it 
has a ready-made comic idiom, which goes a long way. Pete 
is a Connecticut chauffeur, learning to be a detective by 
correspondence course. He is a.child of nature, ag they 
come in those parts. And he has a lot of crime to practise 
on; he can’t go out on his own without stumbling on the 
material for a long report to his ‘‘ Chief Inspector.”’ It is his 
peculiarity to be not merely incapable of ‘ deducting” 
anything, but utterly bamboozled by whatever is taking 
place ; therefore the solution always comes to him with 4 
delightful freshness. But he adapts himself with great calm and 
self-complacency, and always ends up a hero—always till the 
last round. Add his turn for “ gorjous blonds” (or “ brunetts,”’ 
as the case may be), and you have Pete in outline; an 
outline filled up by himself, in a series of gay adventures. 

“ The Poor Man's Shilling,’’ by Kathleen Moore Knight 
(Hammond ; 8s, 6d.), is a Cape Cod murder story, told by a 
retired schoolmarm, Miss Paige, who has a habit of sleep- 
ing in her boathouse over the water, is roused one foggy 
day by a floating car with a corpse inside. The corpse of 


an undesirable young man, Julian Hollister; he had been courting the lightkeeper’s 
Laura May, but he was no good. And the car belongs to Evan Ryder, who loves 
her too. The night before there had been a local dance, and the lightkeeper’s wife, 
pursued by Laura May, had been roving round in one of her “ spells ''—she gets like that 
in a fog, ever since her little boy was drowned, twenty years ago. In short, there was a good 
deal of circulation, there are plenty of red herrings; the local sleuth, Elisha Macomber, 
has his work cut out. But all is cleared up in another and more dramatic fog, after a due 
course of thrills. Decidedly, the Cape Cod atmosphere is rather agreeable. 


K. Joun. 
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POLITICAL, ROYAL AND HISTORIC OCCASIONS: A MISCELLANY OF WORLD NEWS. 





ESCORTED THROUGH THE CROWD BEFORE ADDRESSING A MEETING : MR. DE VALERA, 
WHOSE PARTY, FIANNA FAIL, NO LONGER HOLDS AN OVERALL MAJORITY IN THE DAIL. 
The results of the Eire General Election have deprived Mr. de Valera, leader of Fianna Fail, 
which had been in power for sixteen years, of his overall majority in the Dail ; but it is believed 
LEADER OF CLANN NA POBLACHTA (NEW REPUBLICANS), that he will form the new Government and not join in any coalition. At the time of writing 
WHO ON FEBRUARY 9 HAD TEN SEATS IN THE DAIL: there are five seats to be filled in the Carlow-Kilkenny constituency, where polling took place on 
MR. SEAN MACBRIDE, SON OF MME. MAUD GONNE MACBRIDE. February 10. Mr. de Valera’s party has so far won 66 seats and the_other parties 76. 





MR. DE vALERA, CASTING HIS VOTE ON FEBRUARY 4: HE 
WILL BE PROPOSED FOR THE PREMIERSHIP WHEN THE 
TAOISEACH ELECTION COMES BEFORE THE DAIL 


PRINCESS ELIZABETH, COLONEL-IN-CHIEF OF THE I16TH/5TH LANCERS: H.R.H. TAKING 
THE SALUTE AFTER HER INSPECTION OF THE REGIMENT. 


Princess Elizabeth made her first and her farewell inspection of the 16th/5th Lancers, of which she is 
Colonel-in-Chief, at Lulworth Camp on February 5 before the Regiment's departure for North Africa. She 
referred to her pleasure at having n invited to be Colonel-in-Chief, and said that the proudest traditions 
of both the units had been preserved and reborn in the amalgamated regiment. AFTER STRIKING THE TOP OF A TROLLEY-BUS IN EDGWARE ROAD: THE CRASHED R.A,F 

ANSON IN WHICH TWO R.A.F. OFFICERS DIED AT BURNT OAK. 


An R.A.F. Anson crashed outside the S Public House in Edgware Road, Burnt Oak, near Hendon 

Airfield on eg 9, mang Sat struck the top of a trolley-bus. Both toe and navigator were killed, 

and casualties included us} driver, conductor and passengers. S. men from Hendon quickly 
extinguished the flames and ambulances and R.A.F. rescue Mh. were soon on the scene. 


THE SIGNATURE BY RULERS OF THE MALAY STATES OF THE NEW TREATIES WITH GREAT 
BRITAIN : THE SCENE AT THE CEREMONY ON JANUARY 21 AT KUALA LUMPUR. 


The rulers of the Malay States signed new treaties with Great Britain on January 21. One i 
the Federation of Malaya, and separate treaties for the constitutional development of each State were also portrait a 
signed, Sir Edward t (then Governor of the Malayan Union) signed as espsctantative of ee 1 J 


lon a 
On the left are the rulers of eight States. The Sultan of Johore signed in his own were 


THE SIMPLE DIGNITY OF THE FUNERAL CORTEGE OF THE EARL OF DERBY: THE COFFIN 
ON A FARM*CART, DRAWN BY TWO SPLENDID HORSES TO KNOWSLEY PARISH CHURCH. 
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BRITISH AND FRENCH WINNERS AT THE OLYMPIC 
WINTER GAMES: CLOSING SCENES AT ST. MORITZ. 
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THIRD IN THE WOMEN’S FIGURE SKATING EVENT: 
SEVENTEEN-YEAR-OLD MISS J. ALTWEGG, OF LIVERPOOL, 
WHO WON A BRONZE MEDAL FOR GREAT BRITAIN, 





AN OLYMPIC CHAMPION : MISS 
BARBARA ANN SCOTT, OF 
CANADA, PERFORMING IN THE 
WOMEN’S FIGURE - SKATING 
EVENT (LEFT) AND DISPLAYING 
HER GOLD MEDAL TO AD- 
MIRING ONLOOKERS (CENTRE). 


RITAIN had _ two 
medal winners in 

the V Olympic Winter 
Games which opened at 
St. Moritz on January 30 
_and ended, in a snow- 
storm, on February 8. 
They were Miss Jeanette 
Altwegg, the figure- 
skater, and Mr. John 
Crammond, the skeleton 
bob rider; whose photo- 
graphs appear on this 
page. In the unofficial 
list of placings of 
couatries, Britain, with 
14 points, tied for tenth 
place with Belgium 
among the twenty-seven 
nations taking part. The 
regrettable ice hockey 
dispute ended on Feb- 
ruary 7, when the Inter- 
national Olympic Com- 
mittee decided that, 
after all, the ice hockey 
tournament was recog- 
nised as an Olympic 
event,- but that the 
American Amateur 
Hockey Association team 
should be regarded as 
outside the competition. 


(RIGHT.) ONE OF THE MOST 
SPECTACULAR EVENTS OF THE 
OLYMPIC WINTER GAMES: 
THE SPECIAL SKI JUMP CON- 
TEST, SHOWING WALTER 
JEANDEL, A FRENCH COM- 
PETITOR, IN MID-AIR. 
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THE WINNER OF THE 


DOWNHILL SKI RACE AT 


ST. MORITZ: HENRI OREILLER, OF FRANCE, WHO WON 
THIS DIFFICULT EVENT IN 2 MINS. 55 SECS. 


THE B 
JOHN 


RITISH WINNER OF AN OLYMPIC MEDAL: 


CRAMMOND, WHO WAS THIRD 
SKELETON BOBSLEIGH RACE. 


THE 


TYPICAL OF THE PROTECTIVE CLOTHING NECESSARY FOR 
CRESTA RIDERS: CRASH-HELMET, ELBOW-PADS AND METAL 
MAND PLATES WORN BY A COMPETITOR. 
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MASTERPIECES FOR EDUCATIONAL USE 
BY THE COURTAULD ART INSTITUTE. 


“THE BAPTISM,” ST. 


ge 


“THE DEATH OF ST. PETER MARTYR’; BY GIOVANNT 
BELLINI (1426/7-1516). THIS PICTURE FORMERLY 
CARRIED THE DATE 1509 ON THE BACK. 


. 4 ION 


os 


A PAINTER OF THE SCHOOL OF GIOTTO (1266c.-1336), 


“NOLI ME TANGERE”; BY 
FOUNDER OF THE 
GREAT LINE OF ITALIAN 
PAINTERS. A FINE 
WORK IN THE LEE OF 
FAREHAM COLLECTION. 


‘* PORTRAIT OF A LADY ”’; BY THE MASTER OF THE ANGRER 
PORTRAITS, AUTHOR OF A PORTRAIT OF GREGORIUS ANGRER 


DATED 1516. 


JOHN THE BAPTIST, CHRIST AND 


ANGELS ; BY CALIARI, CALLED PAOLO VERONESE (1528-1588). 


A 


SPLENDID EXAMPLE OF THE WORK OF THE MASTER, 


“porRTRAIT OF A MAN": BY MICHAEL WOLGEMUT 
(1434-1519), DATED 1500. THIS FAMOUS’ EARLY 
FRANCONIAN PAINTER WAS THE MASTER OF DiiRER. 


It was announced early this year that the late Lord Lee of Fareham had 
bequeathed the whole of his collection of pictures to London University to form 
part of the gallery of the Courtauld Institute of Art. These works will eventually 
be hung in the new University of London gallery, with the Courtauld pictures, 


_for educational use by the Institute and will, it is hoped, form the nucleus of 


a great collection of outstanding importance. The bequest consists of over 
150 pictures, chosen by the late Lord Lee with the greatest care and the most 
unerring judgment. To quote Mr. W. G. Constable: “He .. . consistently bought 


“A ROYAL SAINT AND 
SCHOOL, LATE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 
REPRESENT ST. JOAN OF VALOIS OR ST. RADEGUNDA. 


DONORS"; FRANCO-FLEMISH 


FORMERLY ATTRIBUTED TO SCHAFFNER. 


“THE DESCENT FROM THE CROSS’’; BY SIR PETER 
PAUL RUBENS (1577-1640). FINISHED SKETCH FOR 
THE GREAT ANTWERP CATHEDRAL ALTARPIECE. 


““THE COUNTESS OF LENNOX"; BY ANDREW WRIGHT, 
SERGEANT PAINTER TO HENRY VIII. THE SITTER WAS 
THE MOTHER OF LORD DARNLEY. 


THE SAINT MAY 


works of art, not names,” and “ while paying regard to expert opinion, he always 
held himself free to follow his cwn convictions."" The splendid collection which he 
formed represents the main movements in the history of Western painting, 
especially in its early phases, and includes Italian paintings from the early 
fourteenth century to the early sixteenth century, outstanding works from Northern 
Europe of the same period, a small group of seventeenth-century work, and a 
collection of English seventeenth- and eighteenth-century painting. On these pages 
we reproduce a selection of pictures from this noble assemblage. The English 

[Continued om left of facing page. 
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THE LEE OF FAREHAM BEQUEST TO LONDON UNIVERSITY : 
PAINTINGS ILLUSTRATING WESTERN ART DEVELOPMENT. 


Continuea.] 

famous lost altar- 
piece of Santa 
Elizabetta delle Con- 
vertite. The *‘ Death 
of St. Peter Martyr" 
is a variant of the 
National Gallery 
composition, but 
neither picture is a 
copy of the other. 
Aninteresting detail 
in the Lord Lee of 
Fareham painting 
is that the trees are 
bleeding in sym- 
pathy with the 
martyr. The Ger- 
man pictures include 
a particularly im- 
portant ‘“ Portrait 
of a Lady,” which 
was formerly attri- 
buted to Martin 
Schaffner, but is 
now assigned by 
Dr. Friedlander to 
the Master of, the 
Angrer Portraits, 
an artist who “‘must 
be given high rank 
among portrait- 
painters for his 
feeling for character 
and power of de- 
sign,”’ again to quote 
from an article by 
(Continued below, right. 
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“MADONNA AND CHILD 
WITH ST. STEPHEN AND A 
DONOR ”’ ; SCHOOL OF JEAN 
FOUQUET (1415¢.-1483).. A 
BEAUTIFUL EXAMPLE OF 
EARLY FRENCH WORK. 


Continued.) : Le ft . " , ‘ . 7 “MADONNA AND CHILD”; BY ALESSANDRO FILIPEPI, CALLED 
School ““ Crucifixion” is j ¥ ge : P SANDRO BOTTICELLI (1444-1510). AN IMPORTANT FLORENTINE 
extremely important. Very by ; 4 PAINTING OF GREAT BEAUTY AND CHARM. 
close parallels of style are j j ae ‘ 
offered by three “ Cruci- - # . Continued. | 
fixions” in an English illu- : " k = 4. Mr. W. G. Constable on the collection, originally published in 
minated MS:, “ The Hours j w Se n a $ International Studio." ‘“‘ The Portrait of the Countess of Lennox,” 
of Elizabeth, Queen of =" ae by Andrew Wright, is a most interesting English picture by an 
Henry VII.” c. 1415, and , j ‘ =? artist who. worked as sergeant painter to Henry VIII. in the 
Professor E. W. Tristram 2} 4 wae th > a: early years of his reign. The magnificence of the late Lord Lee's 
has pointed out that the E "4 j . bequest to London University and its importance to the Courtauld 
faces of the persons repre- : i : Institute from the educatiorial and teaching point of view can 
sented are essentially English aa +. tg if hardly be exaggerated. Our photographs of fourteen of the 
in type and that the chin rs , ats 5 EXej i ‘ pictures from this great collection give some idea of the quality 
beard with shaven upper ey ; ee 4 a? of the whole. 
lip (still called “a Norfolk 
fringe’) is not met with 
except in this country. The 
Botticelli “‘ Trinity and 
Saints "' was identified by 
Professor Yashiro as the 

(Continued above, right. 


“THE CRUCIFIXION.” ENGLISH SCHOOL. (c. 1380-1400). A MOST 
IMPORTANT WORK DISCOVERED IN A LONDON WAREHOUSE BY 
MR, GROSVENOR THOMAS, WHO FORMERLY OWNED IT. 


“DON FRANCISCO DE SAVEDRA™; BY GOYA Y “THE TRINITY AND SAINTS, ST. MARY MAGDALENE (L.), ST. JOHN “ADAM AND EVE BY LUCAS CRANACH, THE ELDER 

LUCIENTES (1746-1828). AN OUTSTANDING POR- THE BAPTIST (R.), AND TOBIAS AND THE ARCHANGEL IN THE (1472-1553). A FINE EXAMPLE OF THE WORK OF THE 

TRAIT, PAINTED ABOUT 1790, SHOWING GOYA'S FOREGROUND"; A SUPERB WORK BY ALESSANDRO FILIPEPI, CALLED GERMAN MASTER, COURT PAINTER TO THE HOUSE OF SAXONY 
NEWLY-DEVELOPED FREEDOM OF STYLE. SANDRO BOTTICELLI (1444-1510). UNDER THREE SUCCESSIVE ELECTORS, 
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CREDITS AND DISCREDITS. 


IR ALEXANDER KORDA’S long-awaited film of Tolstoy’s ‘‘ Anna Karenina ” turns out 

to be a great, glossy, interesting, and beautifully-photographed failure. Commercially it 

is extremely unlikely to be anything so drastic as a failure, because it has not only a popular 
array of stars—Miss Vivien Leigh, Sir Ralph Richardson and Mr. Kieron Moore amongst them 
—but also the most’ popular barebones plot in the world—i.e. that of an adulterous amour. 


FEsthetically it topples—though the toppling is done with 
great dignity and even splendour—because the direction is 
not inspired by the novel, and because the casting is in 
some cases eccentric and in others downright unfortunate. 

Miss Leigh—to take the casting first—comes not 
within a thousand versts of suggesting the deeply 
passionate Anna. Why should this be? Miss Leigh is 
an exquisitely pretty actress whom it is a pleasure to 
listen to, as well as to watch: a young-looking beauty 
as well. Tolstoy must be the sole authority for Anna’s 
appearance, and here he is: ‘Anna had nothing of 
the grande dame about her, nor did she look like the 
mother of a boy of eight years old. By her graceful, lithe 
movements, the vivacious expression of her face, her eyes 
that changed from grave to gay so rapidly, you would 
have taken her for a girl of twenty. Her manner was 
natural and simple, yet Kitty felt that there was some- 
thing about her that suggested an inaccessible world of 
interests, complex and poetical, and quite foreign to her 
own nature and experience.’’ Miss Leigh is perfectly in 
accord with this description, and with many other in- 
cidental descriptions throughout the novel. She is, in 
short, very much more like Anna Karenina than was the 
great Garbo, who looked too mature (and, of course, 
too big-boned) even in her first and silent version which 
was so preposterously entitled ‘“‘ Love.” All the same, 
it bas to be allowed that Garbo was Anna, whereas 
Miss Leigh merely looks like her. I recall to this day 
the rapture of Garbo’s meetings with John Gilbert’s 
Vronsky, the anguish of her parting-scene with the little 
son, and the harrowing pathos of her final meditation and 
suicide on' the railway-siding. In the new version I 
gazed and gazed at Miss Leigh in the same situations— 
the same ecstasy, the same sorrow, and the same catas- 
trophe. I gazed in admiration, but I gazed totally un- 
moved. It must be allowed that this Anna gets very 
little help indeed from her Count Vronsky. Here the 
young Irish actor, Mr. Moore, is far more a hindrance 
than ahelp. Miss Leigh at least swims with a ravish- 
ing grace before she sinks in the Tolstoy Ocean. But 
Mr. Moore just takes one header and never once 
comes up to the surface. This Count O’Vronsky 
simply is not in the picture. He has a perpetual air 
of handsome embarrassment, an air of wanting all 
the time to get back to Ireland and right away from 
these Russian intrigues. He reminded me irresistibly 
of Hazlitt’s account of an actor who played Horatio 
to Charles Mayne Young’s Hamlet: “‘ Mr. Bonnell 
Thornton was Horatio, and appeared not to have 
recovered all the evening from his fright at first 
seeing the Ghost.” Mr. Moore, similarly, seemed 
never to have recovered from his initial trepidation 
at appearing under the direction of M. Julien 
Duvivier and with first-magnitude stars like Miss 
Leigh and Sir Ralph Richardson. 

The latter’s Karenin is a beautifully observed, 
quiet, and profoundly effective study of a man with 
far more mind than heart. It is the film’s one wholly 
successful thing, but there is not nearly enough of it: 
M. Duvivier’s direction is curiously uncertain for so 
practised a master of film-making. Great care, for 
example, has been taken to give us the atmosphere 
of a Russian railway-station in the ‘seventies. In 
comes the locomotive coated with snow. Yet it 
still Jooks like a toy-train or a pantomime-train, just 
as all the passengers who alight from it Jook like English folk 
pretending to be Russians. The musical “ credits” run 
simply :—‘t Music composed by Constant Lambert.’’ But 
this is understatement, because there are even more strik- 
ing contributions from Messrs. Glinka, Tschaikowsky, and 
Donizetti. The serenade, for example, that lulls the lovers 
in Venice—enchantingly photographed, by the way—is the 
delicious ‘‘ Com’é gentil’’ from ‘‘ Don Pasquale.’’ Credits 
where credit is due should surely be the rule in the 
celluloid world, just as in what a film-star’s mother once 
called ‘ the non-celluloid world ”’ ! 

The “ credits” in another new English film, Mr. Peter 
‘Ustinov’s “ Vice Versa,” have particular attention drawn 
to them at the film’s outset because they are jocularly 
phrased, Thus :. “ By Special Request—Sensational Return 
of Roger Livesey, ably supported by Miss Kay Walsh 
(England’s Darling) in *‘ Vice Versa.’ With Miss Petula Clark 
(The Little Nightingale) and Mr. David Hutcheson (Hoxton’s 
Own Villain), and introducing for the first time on this screen 
Master Anthony Newley (Child Wonder) and James Robert- 
son Justice (Wigtown’s Favourite Resident Tragedian).” 
A long and waggish list of the minor “ credits " concludes 
with this ultimate sally : “* The Whole (by arrangement with 
Sir Henry Irving, The Bournemouth Thespians, and The 
Bioscope Society) being a Mr. Peter Ustinov and Mr. George 
H. Brown Production.’’ (Funnier far, it seems to me, is 
the imaginary list of film “ credits" improvised by 
Mr. Danny Kaye, our brilliant cometary visitor at the 
Palladium: “ Upholstery by Zachery, knick-knackery by 
Thackeray, Terpsichore by Hickory, and Dickory by Dock.”’) 

However, one man’s groan is another man’s giggle, and any 
reader who delights in such schoolboy jollity will probably de- 
light in the whole of “ Vice Versa,”’ which is a harum-scarum 
burlesque of F, Anstey’s witty fantasy about a heavy late- 
Victorian father who supernaturally changed places with his 
schoolboy son. Something in my constitution prevents me 
from considering that the Victorians were excruciatingly 
ridiculous in everything they did and said. And it must be 
this handicap which prevented me from laughing at anything 
in this heavy romp excepting Mr. Justice's bearded school- 
-a lovely combination of Dickens’s Dr, Blimber 
Aan Dent. 


master 
and Dickens's Dr. Strong. 
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SIR ALEXANDER KORDA’S LONG-AWAITED FILM OF TOLSTOY'S “ ANNA KARENINA” : 

A SCENE SHOWING ANNA (VIVIEN LEIGH) LYING SERIOUSLY ILL, WITH HER 

HUSBAND, COUNT KARENIN (RALPH RICHARDSON), STANDING BY HER BEDSIDE, 

AND HER LOVER, COUNT VRONSKY (KIERON MOORE), WAITING ANXIOUSLY OUTSIDE 
THE DOOR. 





“ A QUIET AND PROFOUNDLY EFFECTIVE STUDY OF A MAN WITH FAR MORE MIND THAN HEART” : 
SIR RALPH RICHARDSON AS COUNT KARENIN—A SCENE FROM “ ANNA KARENINA,” SHOWING 
KARENIN’S DISCOVERY OF SOME LETTERS WRITTEN TO HIS WIFE (VIVIEN LEIGH) BY HER LOVER. 
This week Mr. Alan Dent devotes most of his article to Sir Alexander Korda’s film “ Anna 
Karenina,”” which he compares with the cqner film versions of Tolstoy’s 
the part of Anna was played by Greta G: 

“the most popular barebones plot in “the ‘world—i. ¢., that of an adulterous amou 


t novel, 
The scene is Moscow in 1 





“A LOVELY COMBINATION OF DICKENS'S DR. BLIMBER AND DICKENS'S 
DR. STRONG "J, ROBERTSON JUSTICE AS DR. GRIMSTONE IN A SCENE 


rRoM “VICE VERSA," WITH PAUL BULTITUDE (ROGER LIVESEY) AND 
MRS. VERLAYNE (KAY WALSH). 


Mr, Peter Ustinov and Mr. George Brown are the producers of another new 
pan op film “ Vice Versa "’ (Two Cities), which Mr. Dent describes in "his 
article on this page as “ a harum-scarum burlesque of F Anstey’s witty 
fantasy about a heavy late-Victorian father who eqperaatanany changed 
places with his schoolboy son 


a number of his essays for publication. 
and their appearance now, under the title ‘‘ Swiss Essays ’’ (John Lane; 
welcomed by all who know his work in this genre. 
the Steinadler, ‘‘ that supreme monarch of the mountains,” whose wing-span measures 


and ed | 





i 
WHEN HIGH MOUNTAINS ARE A FEELING. 
| T the time of his death at Clavadel in December 1939, Llewelyn Powys was arranging 


They had to do with his life in Switzerland, 
15s.), will be 
Some are slight, as when he writes of 


more than 8 ft. Some deal with people he knew : a hunch- 
back boy ; Kirchner, the German artist ; another little boy 
who climbed a mountain because “‘ the stars glittered. ” 
Yet others tell of the lovely things to be seen in a Swiss 
valley. One and all exude kindliness and sympathetic 
understanding ; and their spirit, which is the spirit of the 
beautiful valley he knew and loved, has further been 
caught by his lifelong friend, H. Rivers Pollock, whose 
photographs are charming. 

The call of Switzerland, and particularly of the Swiss 
mountains, is one few, having once answered it, can ever 
resist again. That; doubtless, accounts for the fact that a 
third edition is now to hand of R. L. G. Irving’s “‘ The 
Alps ’’ (Batsford ; 15s.), which first appeared a few weeks 
before Llewelyn Powys died. Indeed, the author tells 
how a young man came to him after his first visit and 
said he meant to spend every holiday he could in like 
manner. It was for such he wrote this book, though age 
does not enter. ‘‘ The Alps can give to the ‘young who 
climb them, and to the old who look at them, the know- 
ledge of the things which belong unto their peace.” 
Undoubtedly the days will return when the road to the 
Alps will be as open and easy of access as in the past. 
Until then one must be content with a book like this : and 
that contentment will not be small. 

Should a companion volume be needed, there is 
“‘ Alpine Roundabout ’’ (Chapman and Hall; 15s.), a 
book of mountaineering reminiscences in which Anthony 
M. Robinson tells of climbs on Mont Blanc, the Matter- 
horn, Weisshorn, Zinal Rothorn, Diirrenhorn, and other 
famous peaks in the Alps. He is an enthusiast, and 
he gives picturesque descriptions of what he has seen 
and done, telling of ‘‘ everyday climbs for the interest 
of everyday climbers.”” There are some fine 
photographs to accompany his pen pictures, 

A guide-book on more conventional lines is 
“‘ Switzerland ’’ (Faber; 18s.), which has been pre- 
pared with the collaboration of numerous experts and 
traffic organisations. It has run through some 
eighteen editions in Switzerland, but this is the first 
English edition. With 256 pages of text, 192 illus- 
trations, 24 coloured sectional maps, 16 panoramic 
plans of the mountains and a map of the country as a 
whole, it will be of great assistance to travellers, 
potential as well as actual. 

Another Powys. And more essays. John Cowper 
Powys—do you remember his virile, almost aggres- 
sive, book on Dostoievsky ?—has been living in‘Wales 
for several years past. That, perhaps, is but natural, 
for he claims descent from the Princes of Powysland 
in mid-Wales. At any rate, it impels him to open 
his new book of essays, ‘‘ Obstinate Cymric ’’ (Druid 
Press; 7s. 6d.), with the words: “‘ We Aboriginal 
Welsh People are the proudest people in the world. 
We are also the humblest.””. Which is arresting—and 
characteristic. And this opening essay alone is suffi- 
cient to convince the reader that the writer is a most 
obstinate Cymric. He is steeped in the Mabinogion 
tales ; he believes that Welsh patriotism is ‘“‘ some- 
thing that refuses to assume an incarnate shape, but 
something at the same time upon which no shocks, no 
tyrannies, no indulgent underminings seem to have 
when the smallest effect.’’ Not all the ten essays, which date 
from 1935 to 1947, deal with Wales and the Welsh. 
There is one on James Joyce (who is described as 
“an idolater of indecent slang with a puritan abbess’s 
contempt for the ancient sex-wisdom contained in romantic 
sentiment ’’) and his ‘‘ Finnegan’s Wake,”’ in which he, 
Powys, “‘ an infatuated admirer,” says he believes that the 
extreme difficulty of Joyce’s mature style will always bar 
him from a place among the very first rank of writers in our 
language. And there is a long concluding essay in which he 
proclaims his philosophy, which is far from being everybody’s. 

According to another Joyce, the true philosophy of life 
was discovered by an old countryman he knew. In 
“A Countryman’s Notebook’’ (Art and Educational 
Publishers; 12s. 6d.) H. S. Joyce tells of ‘* Old Georgie " 
who had found that happiness consists in a sufficient 
occupation and a contented mind, and remarks that 
“health follows such a philosophy almost of necessity.” 
Be that as it may, this is a book to appeal to every country 
lover. Yet the writer says he spends most of his time almost 
within shouting distance of a fairly large town. But he uses 
his eyes and ears, and remembers what he has seen and heard. 

Back to the high hills. But Scotland this time, not 
Switzerland. W. A. Poucher has been busy with his camera 
again, and all lovers of mountain scenery will want his new 
picture-book, ‘“‘ A Camera in the Cairngorms '’ (Chapman and 
Hall ; 21s.). Nearly 100 pictures are here: lochs and glens, 
peaks and passes, rivers and falls and bonny spots. For, as 
Mr. Poucher says, these vast solitudes, covering an area of 
about 30 miles from east to west and some 20 miles from 
north to south, embrace a wealth of river, loch and forest 
scenery scarcely matched within a similar compass elsewhere 
in Scotland. Yet he does not hesitate to risk incurring 
Scottish displeasure by asserting that while the English 
Lake District may not boast a river to equal the Dee in 
variety of scene displayed or a peak within r1ooo ft. of the 
height of Ben Macdhui, it has a greater picturesque appeal. 

A fascinating volume, telling of 20,000 years of North 
American history as revealed by archzology, “ Indians 
Before Columbus '’ (Cambridge University a ; 338.). It 
has been compiled by three curators of the Chicago Natural 
History Museum, who have succeeded in giving a clear 

ture of the people who most probably entered America 

Asia across the Bering Strait and are to-day known 
as American Indians. W. R. Catvert. 
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Ancestors of 
an Industry 


The - Biblical exhortation 
to “ praise famous men 
and our fathers that begat 


us”’ is one which Britain 
4 ee: ~ may well take to heart, 
Wp Soencs She hescver be 
(its = * . 

i i= i too ready to acquiesce in 
A\ Samll the claims of other nations 
to lead the world in scien- 

tific resource and invention, 
when history reveals that 
Britons stand.second to none among the world’s scientific pathfinders 
and pioneers. It is with the object of demonstrating that Britain has 
always been in the van of scientific progress that this series of announce- 
ments, under the title “ Ancestors of an Industry ”, has been prepared. 
It will tell the story from Robert of Chester, the English monk who 
in 1144 opened the door of Eastern chemical knowledge to Western 
Europe, up through the centuries to Sir William Bragg and Lord 
Rutherford, whose researches in the present century led to the liberation 
of atomic energy. These announcements will, 
it is hoped, serve to give the people of Britain 
a new sense of the richness of their heritage, 
and nations overseas some idea of the debt the 
world owes to British scientists and chemists. 
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Up and down the Country there are 
men whose duty takes them on many 
essential journeys. For them a 
Ford is a necessity. They need a 
precision-built, low-priced car that 
will give them constant perform- 
ance, With a Ford they can also be 
sure of Ford Service Facilities 
wherever they go, sure of Ford- 
trained mechanics at Ford Dealers, 
to provide maintenance, spares and 
\\ repairs at low fixed prices. There’s 
\ \\ \ no doubt about it, for essential 
motoring a Ford is essential. 


ANGLIA 8 h.p. 


\ 





\\ 
\: PREFECT 10 h.p. 


Sora 


CONSTANT IN PERFORMANCE 


Ai 


MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED, DAGENHAM 











Tough, rugged wear under all conditions. 
Reliable, dependable service, for mile after 
trouble-free mile. That’s what you get from 
your Goodyear tyres. They’re scientifically 
built to give Long Life and Hard Wear. 
And at all stages in their manufacture, 
Goodyear tyres are tested and re-tested 
for these qualities. No wonder they’re 
known as “‘ The tough, high-mileage 
tyres.””. And remember, the All- 
Weather Tread with the diamond * 
design is always there for your safety. 
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The answer is Beetle, the versatile plastic for which new applications 





are constantly being developed. Beetle is a non-conductor of heat, is tough 
and resists rough handling. Beetle’s hard, clean, glossy surface lends itself 
to bold design, bold colour, bold thought. 

Here is the secret — the Beetle resins developed by B.I.P. set by heat 
or chemical reaction. to form an unchanging substance which binds other 
materials. Hence Beetle’s success as a moulding compound, as a plywood 
bond, as an ingredient of paint, enamels and wet strength paper 


BEETLE BINDS—CAN IT BIND SOMETHING FOR YOU? 


BRITISH INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS LTD 
1 ARGYLL STREET: LONDON: W 1 


DUERAIS 


VINEGARS 













Tarragon 
Garlic 
Chili 


Eschalot 
ete. 


Made from Natural Herbs 
Matured in Genuine Malt 


Vinegar 
AND SOLD ONLY IN BOTTLE 


DPUFRAIS & CO. LTD. 
87, Seuth Lambeth Bd, 
Leaden, 8.W.8 


Get. $7 D> 
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Born to blush unseen 





The sun can take a summer holiday. For tomato-growers 
have a surer method of. ripening crops. 
unripe, the tomatoes are put into a closed room and exposed to 
Ethylene—an industrial gas that is nature’s ripening agent in highly 
concentrated form. Who produces Ethylene? Of course The 
British Oxygen Company Ltd. Putting the sun in the shade for 
‘tomato-growers is the sort of minor miracle The B.O.C. is 
working every day. Your problem, no doubt, is more 
difficult—so why not see what The B.O.C. can do? 7 


THE BRITISH OXYGEN CO. LTD 
LONDON AND BRANCHES 
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RETURN ENGAGEMENT 


** For,these days, Hawkins, | 
you bear a strange resem- | 
blance to some God of | 
Plenty.” 


“A parcel from the Colonies. 
Sir J *F 

** Canada? Australia?” 

** The United States, Sir. I al- 
ways overlook that unfortunate | 


Declaration of 1776. There | 


were faults on both sides.” 


““ Very handsome. I take | 
it you hired that Rose’s | 


bottle for the amateur thea- 
tricals tonight ? ”’ 

“* On the contrary, this is no 
period piece, Sir. Small supplies 


| of real Rose’s Lime . Juice, 


which you and I have been ad- 
verlising in absentia for so long 


| are now available occasionally 


in the shops. By vigilance and 
good fortune I obtained this 
botile.”” 

“Set them up, Hawkins ! 
We’ve been waiting for this 
since ’42.” 


ROSE’ S — There is no substitute 
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HARRY HALD 


RIDING BREECHES 
' & JODHPURS 


for Men, Women, and Children 
are now obtainable, ready-to- 
wear, from many leading Out- 
fitters who are our Appointed 
Agents, and who also. have 
stocks of our HUNTINHALL 
Hacking Jackets. . Name of 
nearest Appointed Agent will 
be sent gladly on request. 
For made-to-measure Hunting 
and Riding Clothes you should 
of course still deal direct with 


HARRY HALL 
Sporting, Civil, & Service 
Tailors & Outfitters 
235, 237 
REGENT STREET 


LONDON, Wl 
REGent 6601 (5 lines) 








Harry Hall Ltd 
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A Cat Magnified 200,000 Times 


which, hitherto, were far beyond 
enables us to see things magni- __ the limits of even the best optical 
fied up to hundreds of thousands _ microscope. 
of times. Atsuch magnificationa To the development of such 
cat could stand astride the English apparatus Philips engineers and 
Channel, its front paws in France, scientists have made a valuable 
its hind legs in England. So great, contribution. But now, as always, 
in fact, is the power of the Electron they look further ahead, to even 
Microscope, that scientists can more wonderful advances in other 
now study the secrets of organisms fields of electrical development. 


PHILIPS ELECTRICAL 


timMntiTres 


| 
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fiers ELECTRON MICROSCOPE 


TUNGSTEN, FLUORESCENT & DISCHARGE LAMPS & LIGHTING 

EQUIPMENT MAGNETIC FILTERS INDUSTRIAL ELECTRONIC APPARATUS HIGH-FREQUENCY 

HEATING GENERATORS X-RAY EQUIPMENT FOR ALL PURPOSES FLECTRO-MEDICAL APPARATUS 

ARC & RESISTANCE WELDING PLANT & ELECTRODES BATTERY CHARGERS & RECTIFIERS 
SOUND AMPLIFYING INSTALLATIONS. 


RADIO & TELEVISION RECEIVERS 
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SHAFTESBURY AVENUE LONDON 


CENTURY HOUSE 
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beckons British trade 


The Overseas Branch of National Provincial Bank, with 
its long experience and specialised knowledge, offers 
unique facilities for providing first - hand information 
relative to Canadian and Empire Markets, and all countries 
throughout the world. 

A staff of experts is available to deal with every type 
of transaction, commercial or private, between this country 
and any part of the world. 


Consult the local Branch Manager of 


NATIONAL ‘PROVINCIAL ‘BANK 
cv ee ee 
Principal Overseas Branch . 
1, PRINCES STREET, 
LONDON, E.C.2 


Head Office : 
15, BISHOPSGATE, 
LONDON, E.C.z 
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From Kindly Island Crofters 
to Sophisticated Society Ladies 
Infinite care and traditional skill produce the indispens- 
able fabric for the outdoor occasion. The hardy Island 
Crofters of the Outer Hebrides, plying their hand looms 
as their ancestors did, weave virgin 
Scottish Wool into the beautiful colour 


tones of their native mountains. 


; ‘| Look for the mark on the cloth 





Look for the label on the garment 


HARRIS TWEED 


Ieseed by THE HARRIS TWEED ASSOCIATION LTD 














CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY This periodical 3 ld bject to the 
lent, resold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by \ exce 
condition or any nauthorised 
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